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ABSTRACT 

Through Project VIGOR, the David Douglas Public 
School System in Portland, O.-egon addressed itself to the objective 
of changing a conventional academically oriented general education 
system into one whose curriculum reflected tiie needs of all students 
from t:he primary through the secondary grades and including post-high 
school contact and placement assistance, where possible* Cluster 
courses and attendant work experience programs, together %9ith 
airticulat^ion between grade levels and departments, were import:ant 
growth areas in the project. Accomplishments of the project were 
largely in terms of an awareness of career education as part of the 
general curriculum* Project VIGOR as a guidance-oriented curriculum 
project whose visibility existed through changes in student behavior 
was considered successful. Appendixes contain a bibliography, cluster 
exploration at Grade 9, evaluation repoirt, preliminary ^ollo^up of 
1972 seniors, programs, student job center, and an exaiqple of 
airticulation activity. Related documents are available as ED 058 418 
and ED 067 51U (Author/MF) 
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SUMMARY 



A. Time Period Covered 

The final report for Project VIGOR covers a period from July 1, 1970 
to June 30, 1973. 

B. Goals and Objectives of Project VIGOR 

Through Project VIGOR the David Douglas Public School System is 
addressing itself to the objective of changing a conventional academi- 
cally oriented general education school system into one whose curriculum 
reflects the needs of all students regardless of the level of entrv into 
their chosen vocation. Simply stated, the Project goals for career edu- 
cation in the David Douglas District are as follows : 

PRIMARY - Every child will see the world of work as a part of his 

developing self and will learn some career classifications 
(jobs) by name. 

INTERMEDIATE - Every child will be able to identify the relationship 
between his school courses and the world of work and will 
learn to group employment classification into job families. 
Every child will see the world of work as a significant 
part of his developing self and will learn the names of 
many jobs. 

MIDDLE - Every student will be able to relate a knowledge of his own 
characteristics to known occupational requirements and will 
be able to locate detailed information about specific job 
requirements. 

JUNIOR - Every student will explore chosen occupations and select 

courses supportiv^^to his broad career field choice. Each 
student will demonstrate a knowledge of the relationship 
between his developing education and his emerging vocational 
being. 

SENIOR - Every student will elect a combination of courses specific- 
ally designed to meet needs of students having chosen his 
'career area. Every cluster student seeking entry level 
skills will develop those qualities necessary to obtain 
employment in his chosen occupational area. 

POST HIGH SCHOOL - The school will provide follow-up contact service 

for former Douglas students and placement assistance, where 
possible, for youth of this community. Compatibility of 
programs for students advancing from David Douglas to an 
institution of higher education will be maintained. 
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Each of the goals applies to all successive grade levels and is 
intended to be sufficiently flexible to apply to students' individual 
characteristics and levels of maturation. 

The Project is intended to introduce significant concepts of 
career education at all grade levels within an existing public school 
system without traumatically upsetting those existing teaching/learning 
processes which have already been established as basic to general edu- 
cation. 

We see career education as a framework for building tomorrow's 
society today. 

We have defined career education as that portion of general edu- 
cation which is purposefully designed to provide an environment for 
developing attitudes by which an individual approaches decisions con- 
cerning services which he will exchange for the goods and services that 
he will receive from his community and vocational education as that part 
of education which prepares a pei^son for a given area of employment. 
Insomuch as our entire school curriculum is relevant to general educa- 
tion, it ir.ust also specifically and deliberately provide such environ- 
ment as best meets the developmental needs of each individual in terms 
of career education poals. 

C. Procedures Followed 

A inajor impetus to curriculum change has been the organization of two 
elementary (five buildings or bchools each) assistance areas. Each area is 
coordinated by an elementary principal that reports directly to the VIGOR 
office. We have seen extensive p.rogram development and activity within 
nearly every 3lementary school. 

Another area of concentration has been the Cruise or cluster explora- 
tion at the ninth grade (being moved to the middle school area). See appen 
dix B. Tlie Cruise program allowed each ninth grade student to explr.re each 
of the twelve cluster areas. This exploration includes occupational infor- 
mation, employment possibilities, training requirements and a hands-on-expo 
sura to actual activities in each cluster area. 

Project VIGOR has had two major directions of thrust. The first 
and most visible of which is the institution of cluster courses as de- 
fined in the Oregon Board's Plan for Career Education entitled The Oregon 
Way . These cluster courses have been taken into the high school svstem 
within their most closely related existing high school departments; for 
example, the model office, or the clerical cluster, is a functioning 
part of the business education department of the high school. Additional 
schedule changes make possible the attendant work experience programs 
accompanying the cluster courses. 

Depai'»tments which have been most noticeably affected by the in- 
stitution of cluster courses so far have included business education, 
homemaking, industrial education and science. 



During the early stages of Project VIGOR we saw some reduction in 
the size of classes in courses related to the clusters, followed later 
by an increase in the enrollment of those courses within a department 
which was supportive and pre-requisite to admission of students to the 
clusters. Eventually we expect to see a general increase in enrollment 
in those departments which are identified as having several of the voca- 
tional clusters, as the effect of the awareness and exploratory programs 
and the counseling and orientation procedures become evident in more exten- 
sive student planning for their high school courses. 

Dr. McCaleb has maintained close contact with principals from the el- 
ementary, middle and high school areas respectfully. Articulation between 
grade levels and departments is seen as imperative to continuous growL^h of 
the career education concepts. There is continual evidence of improvement 
in this area. 

Many of the buildings are developing career interest programs which 
are elective on the part of students but which offer a broad ran^e of 
exposure to several aspects of career fields, including an opportunitv 
for hands--on experiences with the various media available for awareness 
and exploratory activities on the part of primary and intermediate stu- 
dents. Leadership in these programs is generally assumed by a school 
counselor. The middle school, or seventh and eighth grade, program 
have thus far focused on exploratory experiences for students relative 
to themselves as people developing a greater understanding of their own 
capacities, interests, skills, motivation, abilities, and job require- 
ments in various occupational fields. 

College courses in exploratory education have been offered to 
all interested staff m::mbers, with a major emphasis being placed on the 
language arts-social studies block teachers who are taking resr)onsibil- 
ity for presenting a course to all students in occupational exploration 
and self- under standing. These, too, are under the general supervision 
of the counselors in those buildings. 

D. Results and Accomplishments 

The accomplishments of Project VIGOR occur largely in terms of an 
awareness of career education as a part of the general curriculum. This 
awareness has been stimulated within the community by news releases and 
activities of the advisory committees. The professional staff has been 
oriented by district in-service workshops, faculty meetings, individual 
contacts, and special projects described throughout the body of th.'s 
report. 

There were IW students enrolled in four cluster classes the first 
year of the project, 53** students were enrolled in eight cluster classes 
the second year. The third year of the project saw twelve cluster classes 
with 520 students plus 316 additional students enrolled in other vocation- 
ally approved courses bringing the third year total to 836 which is 58% of 
the 1400 plus junior and senior students. This year's graduating class 
boasts four 4.0 students, two of which are in the Food Service cluster. 
The top 10% of the graduating class of 591 contains seven cluster class stu- 
dents. 

Middle school programs in self awareness and occupational exploration 
have involved 1513 students , and all of the 3945 elementary students have 
had some exposure to career awareness. 



Seventeen advisory ccmmttees now involve 98 lay community members, 
28 certificated staff members and 16 students. The committees have proven 
such a valuable addition to the pla'ining and implementation of Project 
VIGOR that Lincoln Pa.vk grade school and Ventura Park grade school have in 
addition organized very active advisory committees for their awareness pro- 
grams . 

Two career awareness inservice workshops were started on March 26, 
1973. Each involved the encire staff of an elementary school in planning 
a year long activity for students, faculty and community. 

E. Evaluatio n 

E/aluation has been an ongoing operation within the Project and a 
responsibility of the Project administration. Third party evaluation is the 
contracted responsibility of the Oregon Board of Education Research Coord- 
ination Unit. Copies of the O.B.E. R.C.U. final evaluation will be attach- 
ed as appenc^ix C to those copies of this renort going to those governmental 
agencies under whose supervision Reject VIGOR operates. 

Appendix D is the proposal submitted by O.B.E. R.C. U. for evaluating 
Project VIGOR for the fiscal year July 1, 1972- June 30, 1973 and for the 
final evaluation. This appendix is included to give you an overview of the 
services performed by the third parry evaluator. 

Mrs. Jana Jennings has been working with the senior class of 1972 
and their present activities and opinions as to how relevent their high 
school education has been to their present activities. The graduating class 
of 1973 will be included in the follow-up program as will succeeding classes. 

A write up on the initial survey given the senior class may be found 
in appendix E. 

F. Conclusions 

Project VIGOR is a guidance-oriented curriculum project whose visi- 
bility exists tiirough changes in student behavior. We are trying to change 
the entire curriculum in these ways which will make most l\kely those stu- 
dent experiences which result in a total alumni capable of engagir effec- 
tively with the world of work on a continuing basis. 

In terms of the above stated objective, the Director of Project 
VIGOR considers the project successful. 

Course content, teaching methodology, staffing patterns, personnel 
interaction, materials and equipment ai-e coordinated into a total school 
curriculum which might pass as "conventional*' until examined in terms of 
post high school results. 

Implications of this Project should favor an educational design 
appropriate for implementation by any other school system with similar 
aspirations for its graduates without imposing an expensive or disruptive 
reorganization program. 



The Project management recommends a continuation of established 
direction, reinforced hy additional staff orientation and involvement, 
and increased articulation with total community including students, staff, 
administration, parents, taxpayers, business and industry representati 



:ives. 



End of SuiTjnary of the Report. 
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A. PROJECT VIGOR PROBLEM AREA 



It is a fact that large sums of money are being spent in ptiblic school 
systems which provide quality education experiences for only one-half of 
our students. The emphasis on the teaching of skills and knowledges which 
prepare students for continued academic study only is having a tragic 
effect on student attendance, motivation to succeed in school, students 
dropping out of school, and their insertion into the work force without 
salable skills or viable work attitudes. With this serious lack of com- 
mitment to their present education it is small wonder they have developed 
a resistance to post high school training. 

In his study of Perceptions of Non -Col lege -Bound Vocationally-Oriented 
High School Graduates , Betz coordinated in-depth structured interviews of 
309 high school graduates judged to be ''non- college bound" exploring per- 
ceptions of their (1) educational experiences, (2) vocational exoeriences, 
(3) self-concepts and (u) family relationships. Interview data was com- 
piled two years after high school graduation from subjects residing in 
urban "rurban", and rural environments in four mid- central states. Con- 
tent analysis of written reports of subjects* perceptions resulted in four 
major conclusions: (1) employment bound, non-college oriented students 
perceive the school, the counselors and other personnel within the school 
as "favorix*g" the college bound student, (2) coxmselors were not perceived 
as being "helpful" in assisting employment bound youth to satisfactory 
vocational decisions, (3) subjects were unable to articulate "meaningful" 
concepts of self, and generally, they did not perceive parents as be- 
ing at all "helpful in resolving personal, educational, and vocational 
problems.^ 

Such students react to this irrelevancy by "dropping out" or by being 
a "drop in", a student moving aimlessly through a general curriculum with 
little motivation or purpose. 

The problem is more specifically addressed in the following: 

— The American society is undergoing such dramatic changes that we 
have a new environment in which we must live and work. 

—The accelerating rate of social and technological change challenges 
the effectiveness of our traditional social arrangements and insti- 
tutions, including — if not in particular—-our system of public edu- 
cation. 

— Education and work are now directly related for virtually all in- 
dividuals, not just those who seek higher education and careers in 
the professions. 

— Manpower training needs in a technological society can be met only 
through education. 



1 

Perceptions of Non- Col lege -Bound Vocationally-Oriented High School 
Graduates ^ by Robert L. Betz, and others. Western Michigan l^niversity, 
Kalamazoo, Publishing Date 1968, 17 p. 
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—If education is to be made relevant to the lives of all it claims 
to serve, occupational education must become an integral part of 
total education. 

—In such a settings the American education system must provide: 

♦education that is socially and economically relevant to the needs 
of the individual and to the manpower requirements of the nation; 

♦occupational education for youth who yill be entering the labor 
force and for adults who seek to improve their occupational com- 
petencies or learn new skills; 

*a broad scope of occupational education accessible to all students 
in all grades and in a variety of educational settings; 

♦quality instructional progranc which are suited to the occupational 
goals of people, and to occupational requirements; 

♦comprehensive curriculums which relate both general and occupational 
education to the occupational 6b ;tivos of students; 

♦maximum utilization of all personnel— administrative , supervisory, 
teacher education, research, and guidance**-in the achievement of 
occupational education objectives; 

♦systematic and continuing evaluation of occupational education to 
assure its relevance to a dynamic and changing world of work; 

♦continuous guidance of students to provide for proper placement in 
occupational education programs 

If we have accurately read the conditions and syptoms of our times and 
if we are current in our thinking, the need to offer vocational education 
in our secondary schools appears obvious. At least it is obvious to the 
Federal Government (355 million dollars, 1968-69), to the Governor of the 
State, to the State Superintendent of Instrtwtion, and to the majority of 
the educators in the David Douglas School District. 

Vocational Education is not a bandwagon— it is an opportunity— 
educationally the need for this extension of o\ir curriculum is well docu* 
mented. The most powerful issue in learning is the student self -concept — 
the way in which he sees himself as a person and as a student. Herein 
lies potential answers to the eternal questions of motivation, self- 
discipline, goal setting, self -actualization. We know a great deal about 
the self-concept; we We done less to improve it. 



1 

The Challenge of Change, The Role of Occupational Education in Oregon; 
State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 1968, p. 4,5 
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A person's self-concept is basically developed in three areas: 

a. Modeling - those adult figures (parents, teachers, etc.) 
whom the youngster admires or after whom he would like to 
pattern himself. 

b. Interaction with environment - the day-by-day experiences, 
the successes and failures a student has that help him mold 
an image of himself, either positive or negative. 

c. Coping Skills -the degree of understanding the youngster 
has of his ability to cope with society and to become a 
successful, contributing member of his community. 

It is in this last area that the school should play the most ' ^ortant 
role. A student needs to see the real application that his educ ^n has 
to his future— whether it will better enable him to cope with the. future. 
The knowledge that he possesses skills which will be needed and sought 
after, even paid for by the community, can be a powerful influence on the 
student's concept of himself and his ultimate success. 

^ We would present the case that as long as the school curriculum remains 
oriented to the written word and the college bound student, transfer of 
learning is discouraged. 

The ultimate dream of providing education for all of the children of 
all the people can be realized. The question has been asked, "Should the 
comprehensive high school offer vocational education?" An answer might be 
another question, "Is a school comprehensive unless it offers vocational 
education?" 

Most experts have come to agree with a position taken at David Douglas 
years ago— education is total for the total person and no separation of 
vocational education from the general curriculum can be tolerated. Gen- 
eral curricular offerings such as math, science, and English shoul 1 be 
taught as they relate to the vocational goals of the student. 

The comprehensive high school can provide only one door of entry and 
five of exit. All students matriculate from the elementary program, but 
some slip out other doors at the opposite end. Four-year college prepa- 
ration, community college or techincal training, immediate job placement, 
military service, or domestic home life are the only acceptable paths after 
graduation. To drop out before then or to aimlessly move through unproduc- 
tive programs can no longer be accepted by the community. 

These doorways, however, should not hold individual levels of status- 
each is a positive goal for young people and the total curriculum should 
prepare young people for them. A program for any youngster ought to be as 
follows: (See page 9) 
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Prom these figures the role of the comprehensive school becomes more 
clear. If only 19% of the total student population is ro complete a four- 
year college program, the school program must be broad enough to provide 
a relevant experience for all other students. 

Student motivation at the present time is an abstract thing. We ask 
them to take math, science, social studies, and English with the promise 
that it will be beneficial in their future. For the college-bound student 
these skills and concepts will be used and he knows it. 

Motivation, the understanding of the effect of today's experience on 
his future, is easy for him. But what of the student who cannot see the 
relationship of tnese courses to his interest and future in auto mechanics, 
food processing, horticulture, and secretarial service? For him there 
must be vocational relevance; the relevance that the general curriculum has 
to the vocational goals of youngsters. 

The total thrust of this program is to make public education central 
to a student movement from formal education to earning a living. 

The school now becomes a center of involvement with public agencies 
committed to manpower placement, development and training. These relation- 
ships will effect the conditions and learning experiences in all aspects 
of a student's educational program. 

This thrust will tell students and parents in no uncertain terms that 
occupational aspirations are not only appropriate but necessary and that 
opportunities are present. We agree that, "at the very heart of our prob- 
lem is a national attitude that says vocational education is designed for 
somebody else's children. This attitude is shared by businessmen, labor 
leaders, administrators, teachers, parents, students. We are all guilty. 
We have promoted the idea that the only good education is an education 
capped by four years of college. This idea, transmitted by our values, 
our aspirations and our silent support, is snobbish, undemocratic, and a 
revelation of why schools fail so many students. 

Such a program must consider students of all backgrounds, abilities, 
aspirations, race heritage, and physical characteristics. It must anti- 
cipate their needs and provide reasonable individual experience. This 
can only be accomplished through coordination of all agencies and resources 
supported by strong guidance practices. 



Project VIGOR emphasizes the concurrent development and implementa- 
tion of several innovations. ITie innovative and exemolarv thrust is 
demonstrated in the wav several concepts are implemented in the framework 
of existing public schools. 

All of the materials and programs to be implemented have been developed 
over an extensive period of time, and have been tested. An intricate net- 
work of Federal, state and local funds resulted in authentic research and 
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First Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on V ocational Education, 

10 



development. Our efforts will provide an interrelated program demonstra- 
ting a model worthy of consideration by every other public school system 
in the country. 

The components of the program are organized in units of 10. Sub 
activities can be noted in concurrent tasks. (Example, Component 10 is 
Vocational Exploration and tasks within the component are 12 In-service, 
W Materials, 17 Cuniculum, etc.) 

Though some of the components by name have been employed across the 
country for years (Example, work experience) current directions and research 
in these fields have been noted in the development of this project. 

Component 10 - Vocational Exploration 

A course in vocational exploration is being taught to all 7th and 
8th grade students ~ a model for such a course is SUTOE: Self Understanding 

Through Occupational Exploration , "SUTOE" is a course developed under the 

leadership of the Community Colleges and Vocational Education Division and 
Guidance Services Section, Oregon Board of Education, in cooperation with 
the Division of Continuing Education and local school districts, SUTOE 
provides a broad scale classroom approach to assisting students with edu- 
cational and career planning via self appraisal and examination of jobs 
in relation to the data-people-things conceptual framework of the D.O.T. 
(Dictionary of Occupational Titles). Occupational, general education, 
and guidance programs are Hnked together in this effort to enable students 
to take greater advantage of available opportunities and to ascertain and 
reach career goals. The course consists of ten units, each of which has 
several identified behavioral objectives. A wide variety of in-class and 
out-of-class suggestions for implementation are offered under each objective. 

The SUTOE course forms the backbone of the educational exploration 
program but other materials and programs are being employed. 

A special exploratory work experience program has been fxinded through 
exemplary monies allocated by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education "and Welfare, to the Oregon Board of Education for exem- 
plary projects. An outline of that program will be found in Appendix B. 

Underlying basic assumptions for vocational e:q)loration are : 

'1. All students should have an opportunity to explore the broad 
total of the world of work. 

2. All students should have opportunity to develop a self concept. 

3. AU^students should have experiences in meaningful decision 
making and in accepting responsibility for their own decisions. 

T 

Varenhorsti Barbara R. , Innovative Tool for Group Counseling, The Life 
Career Game, The School Counselor , 1968, p. 15. 
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^. The junior high school years are a time of high potential for 
developing an awareness of relevant factors to be considered 
in decision making, 

5. Career choice and its implementation is a developmental process 

6. A challenging experience- centered course that stimulates 
creative individualism is valid for junior high school students 
in that they become more aware of both strengths and weaknesses 
and reflect more positive interests, 

7. A program that provides opportunity for acquiring self- under- 
standing and knowledge of the world of work, in combination, 
will contribute much toward helping youth prepare for their 
place in a complex socio-economic world of reality, 

8. More adequate educational goals and tentative career choices 
may be established by students, as a result of the experiences 
provided through an organized classroom approach, 

Such assumptions are supported by the Final Report of the Education 
Improvement Advisory Commission, State of Oregon, 1966, which stated: 
"Groups and individual guidance about occupations should begin during 
the junior high school years to facilitate wise occupational choice by 
assuring that every youngster becomes familiar with the different tvpes 
of work that exist, "2 Draper, Feldman, and Venn^' also support this 
philosophy, »» 

We are in substantial support of further findings of Mrs, Nancy 
Sloan under contract CG 4000002 with the U,S, Office of Education, en- 
titled Orientation Approaches to Increase Student Awareness of Occupa- 
tional Options , wherein it is stated: 

Why is Such Orientation Ne »'.ded^? 

1,. A desired orientation shows how work reflects one's integration 
into the community. Children need to tonderstand how ac.ults 
achieve a place in society and develop a life style, 

1 

Teacher's Guide to: Self Understanding Through Occupational Exploration 
( SUTOE)S tate Department of Education, Division of Community Colleges and 
Vocational Education, 

2 

Final Report of the Education Improvement Adv isory Commission, State of 
Oregon, 1966, p. 61, 

3 

Draper, Dale C, , editor of NASSP Publication, Educating for Work , and 
Staff Member of San Francisco State College. 

Feldman, Marvin J., Program Officer of the Ford Foundation and author 
of Making Education Relevant , 

5 

Venn, Grant, editor of Man, Education, and Work and Associate Commis- 
sioner of Adult and Vocational Education, U,S. Office of Education. 
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2. Through occupational orientation, children develop a personal 
sense of their present and future worth. They become aware of 
the complexities and possibilities within the world. 

3. An occupational orientation program can help a student perceive 
himself and the options open to him more accurately. Career 
choice involves an appraisal of self matched to knowledge about 
occupations. Research shows that the most realistic career 
choices are made by those with the greatest exposure to valid 
information about work and the greatest opportunity ior self 
evaluation . 

U. Our present culture deprives most youth of prevocational experi- 
ences, yet class-associated attitudes about work and careers are 
acquiring in early years. Attitudes and concepts are influenced 
by family, teachers, and other role models. Such concepts may 
be based upon lack of experience, partial information, or mis- 
information. 

5. Well-planned occupational services in the elementary school 
broadens the range of possible choices at all stages. Students 
are asked to choose courses of study or n.-ake other educational 
decisions before most of them are aware of the career opportuni- 
ties available. 

6. A background of accurate information and an a^/areness of options 
helps avoid an occupational choice made because of immediate cir- 
cumstances. The decision-making becomes a process \n which some 
career areas are rejected as others are selected as possibilities. 

7. Research indicates that the aspiration of a student on en differs 
from the career he actually expects to choose. A vide -ange of 
careers may be acceptable and satisfying to him, but h,= does not 
consider them as his aspirations. 

An occupational outlook program which begins in the early years and 
continues through high school affords the incividual oppcrtunity to ap- 
praise himself, to recognize the many career choices available ,' and to 
understand the process and end-result of occupational decision-making. 1 

We are espacially sensitive to the findings of Robert L. Darcy under 
a grant from the U.S. Office who reported on An Experimental Junior High 
School Course in Occupational Opportunities anTTabor Market Processe s. 
F3nal Report^ We quote from his conclusion: ". . . Students enrolled 'in 
the experimental course reflected more interest in school and a lower 
dropout rate . "2 



2 



1 

Orientation Approaches to Increase Student Awareness of Occupational Op- 
*i2Ilf ' "-S- Office of Education, Mrs. Nancy Sloan, CG'+00002. 

ED 022056 Darcy, Robert L. , An Experimental Junior High School Course in 

Occupational Opportun ities and Labor Market Processes. Final Rppn-n^ 

Ohio University, Athens Center for Economic Education. 
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In a speech given to the Ohio School Counselors Association, January 
of 1969, Dr. Richard C. Nelson emphasizes the need to"open new vistas to 
children through career explorations" and more reasons for offering such 
experiences are offered as well as nine additional points as to how this 
exploration should be conducted. In summary they are: 

1. Exploring careers help children develop a personal sense of 
present and future worth. 

2. Exploring careers helps children to develop a feeling of place 
their society. 

3. Exploring careers helps children see how adults achieve the place 
they have. 

4. Exploring careers injects the elementary school into a meaningful 
on-going process. 

5. Exploring careers helps children see the value and significance 
of all honest work. 

6. Exploring careers helps children develop enthusiasm about the 
whole prospect of work as a way of life. 

7. Lxploi-ing careers helps counteract the physical and /or psycholog- 
ical absence of male working role models upon attitudes toward 
work. 

8. Exploring careers helps childi?en develop a concept of life as a 
reality extending through several interrelated- and- interdependent 
phases. 

9. Exploring careers with elementary school children is consistent 
with good learning theory • 

Exploration is successful when: 

1. Effective career exploration is action oriented. 

2. Effective career exploration emerges from questions important 
to children. 

3. Effective career exploration at the elementary school level 
stresses wide-T?anging exploration and minimizes choice making. 

U. Effective career exploration is not given letter grades on 
report cards and evaluation is kept to an absolute minimum. 

5. Effective career exploration starts with the jobs and positions 
held by parents of the children involved. 

6. Effective career exploration expands outward from parents' jobs 
and from other jobs in the immediate vicinity to include jobs 
of relevance inlthe city, state, and nation. 
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7. Effective career exploration brings children into meaningful 
contact with a variety of workers at their jobs. 

8. Effective career exploration relies more on occupational 
briefs prepared by children than upon commercial materials. 

9. Effective career exploration is not overweighted in favor of 
amassing and digesting occupational information. ^ 

Component 20 - Guidance 

Guidance has always been an integral part of any vocational pro- 
gram. Project VIGOR emphasizes the articulation of guidance efforts, 
grades 1-14. Vocational exploration at the early years, the follow-up 
program, provision of vocational information, in-service of teachers and 
counselors, and group and individual efforts with students will all have 
guidance implications and characteristics. 

We have reviewed the summary and most of the research cited in 
Intensive High School Occupational Guidance Approaches for Initial Wor k 
and Technical School Placement , compiled by Juliet V. Killer, under con- 
tract to the U.S. Office of Education and find that the Summary of Guid- 
ance Services needed for youths speak directly to much of our program. 
For instance: 

1. "These youth need early vocational exploration experiences 
which will help them understand themselves and the world of 
work" is a direct reference to our Component 10^ Vocational 
Exploration, previously reviewed. 

2. "These youth need the opportunity to t^st occupational reali- 
ties before they make occupational decisions. Programs should 
be developed which enable the student to engage in real or 
simulated work experience" speaks directly to our Comppnent 50 
- Work Experience. 

3. "The total school experience of these students needs to be made 
more occupationally relevant. One guidance ftinction can be to 
provide feedback to other members o" the school staff which can 
facilitate curriculum revision" will be the direct thrust of 
Component 30 - General Curriculum (and its vocational relevancy). 2 

We are cognizant of the report of Task Force II, Articulation and 
Coordination of Occupational Preparatory Curriculum From the High School 
Through the Community College , a study done in this state as a part of the 
Occupational Preparatory Curriculum Articulation ~ Coordination Project 
undertaken by the Oregon Board of Education, Oregon State Systems of Higher 
Education, Oregon Department of Employment, and others. 

1 

Nelson, Dr. Richard C. , Opening New Vistas to Children Through Career 
Exploration , Purdue University. " " 

2 

Intensive High School Occupational Guidance Approaches for Initial Wor k 
and Technical School Placement , U,$. Office of Education. Juliet V, 
Miller, CG^lOOOOS. 
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Guidance considerations are described as follows: 

"Students, educational administrators and teachers must realize 
that occupational education is not a one-shot preparatory route, but a 
life-long process." 

"Coxmseling personnel must be aware and make it their mission to 
prepare young people to cope with the profoimd changes they are certain 
to encounter during their lifetime." 

Those in guidance and counseling must consider where we are not 
and what short run changes are needed to equip our young people to cope 
with the world in which they will live. But anything they attempt as a 
present solution should not detract from the infinitely more difficult 
and more basic task of designing new programs which will transform our 
schools into institutions capable of preparing students to live in a com- 
plex technological society. And, while they are at it, they should not 
lose sight of the fact that technology will bring with it more leisure, 
therefore guidance must: 

1. Prepare young people to use this leisure wisely and creatively, 
and 

2. Apply influence on those concerned specifically with curriculum 
articulation to produce a well-rounded program which orients 
the student for the work world, balanced with readiness to en- 
joy or wisely utilize leisure time or pursue avocational in- 
terests. 

Also, in considering the design of a sovind program of vocational 
education, they need to think about some interrelated problems: 

1. How can we make sure that every student receives the basic 
education necessary for occupational preparation? 

2. How can we provide each youngster with the information and ex- 
periences that he needs in order to make intelligent decisions 
about his lifers work? 

3. How can we provide occupational education that is appropriate 
to the needs, interests, and abilities of young people so that 
we can enter gainful employment, progress on the job, and cope 
with changing technology effectively?^ 

A counselor needs to be aware of his own bias and/or limitations 
of experience which affect the impressions or climate he may create in 
the guidance program. 



1 

Articulation and Coordination of Occupational Preparatory Curricultim 
Trom High School Through the Commimity College . Report of Task Force II, 
1969, Dale Parnell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oregon Boai^d of 
Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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Contponent 30 - General Cun?iculum 



An innovation with great promise has to do with this component. 

Each department of the central "general" curriculum, that is, math, 
science, social studies, English, will design and write experiences which 
make these courses "vocationally relevant". After specific in-service 
experiences (presentations by articulate leaders in the business and labor 
fields, exploratory visits to industrial complexes, interviews with ex- 
students, review of literature, and material availabJr), courses, which 
through their selection of materials and experiences will relate to vo- 
cational applications, will be \/ritten. These courses will stress re- 
lationships to the world of work; relationships to student identified 
vocational goals; relationships to the skills taught in the v cational 
cluster and related courses; and relationships to the civic and national 
role both labor and industry play, y 

Two such courses have already been developed at David Douglas High 
School. The district felt so strongly about the potential of this rele- 
vancy • that it supported in-service and staff development of Project Math , 
a math class for ninth and tenth graders , and En^rlish for Vocations , an 
elective English course for eleventh and twelfth gi-^aders (all 11th and 
12th English selections are elective semester courses, althoxigh the equiva- 
lent of two full years must be completed). 

Project Math - This course was first initiated with Title I ESEA 
funds and is made up of packages or 'projects'. Each project has as its 
content vocational experiences of interest to the students selecting them. 
Each also demands utilization of all of the math concepts taught in more 
traditional courses. After three years, all evaluations are positive. 
Student achievement is up, transfer of concep's to other problem solving 
areas is up, student attendance is up, and students are moving to ot'ier 
math electives, whereby previously they dropped further math study. 

English for Vocations - Concern as to whether students would elect 
this course was quickly dispelled on the first year it was offered. The 
basic thrust is to develop language skills (clarity in writing, reading 
for retention and detail, speaking positively with clarity, and listening 
for instruction) as they relate to vocational interests and requirement s« 
It provides for student use of language in int.'^rviews , technical writing, 
technical reading and others. Emphasis is on such skills as directness , 
brevity and coherence. Consultants from the Oregon Board of Education 
provide valuable assistance to our staff in all disciplines. 

Both courses, and other being developed in other disciplines, main- 
tain standards of accountability as determined by student performance. 
The concepts and tool skills are of such breadth so as to allow a student 
the opportunity to move into and out of these experiences and still have 
many doors open to him as a graduate. The fact is, relevancy of such 
experiences will retain students in the academic sequences for a longer 
period whereas presently too many students complete their one year require- 
ment in these areas and then move away from further study. 
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Every teacher in the district has participated in the preparation 
of a list of vocational applications for specific concepts presented 
within that teacher's discipline and grade level. These applications 
are designed to demonstrate the relevancy of each subject to the studert's 
future life of work without interrupting the instructional format which 
is most comfortable to the teacher. 

The second portion of this component is the organization of elective 
courses in the areas of home economics, industrial education, business 
education and others. Such courses would be analyzed as they relate to 
vocational cluster curriculum and will be recommended to students in 
patterns which relate to their cluster interest. Each of these courses 
will relate to more than one cluster and are not to be confused in any 
way with "tracks". V/e are proposing a guidance strategy which will allw 
for a smooth transition from general to specific vocational training. 
Students will be encouraged to move into and out cl" such patterns as their 
interests and goals change. We agree with the program recommendations of 
the First Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education which says: "Within high schools the student should have mul- 
tiple choices. A separate vocational school or a distinct vocational 
track should be exceptions, not rules, in a technical and changing societv. 
Communication and computation skill become relevant in a context that re- 
lates thorn to an employment objective. All students must be allowed to 
move into and out of vocational-technical programs and to select mixtures 
of vocational, technical and academic courses."^ 

Component UP - Vocational Clusters 

A vocational cluster is a family of occupations composed of recog- 
nized job titles which are logically related because they include identi- 
cal or similar teacliable skills and knowledge requirements. A cluster is 
general enough to allow maximum flexibility of choice as far as future 
preparation or job commitment is concerned. It avoids the training of a 
student for narrow work specialty. It provides the student with the op- 
portunity to identify a general area of interest, a family of job skills, 
if you will, and then to relate his general curriculum choices (math, 
science, English, etc.) to this interest. Motivation through perceived 
relevance is our goal here. 

It is this cluster experience which will form the backgroxind or 
base for specific training at the community college, military, or indus- 
trial level. That, plus the relevancy of the general curricultim, should 
alter extensively the involvement of up to 60% of our student body. 

More simply summarized, the cluster concept will, then, develop in 
the student entry level competencies in a related variety of jobs and 
provide flexibility in terms of occupational, educational, and geographic 
mobility. 



1 

First Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. 
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Which TJlT S student population e,,ery cluster 

Which can be offered and supported by student interest is being provided 
Prxorxtxes on cluster offerings are determined by employment oppor?u;iS;s 
xn the local connnunity. An understanding of the economic condi?ions and 
employment mobility of the community is essential. ai^ions ana 

Experience in a single cluster is reserved until the 11th and 12th 
grade years. This experience consists of two or three hour laboratory 
exposure each day during these two years, supplemented by involvement 
in related work experience in the community. 

Well before the specific cluster experience each student has exten- 
sive exposure to occupational exploration through a unit of instruction 
Which IS a part of the language arts-social studies course in the middle 

ve1rs'%f ^^'^ and 1?;' ^ade 

years selections from the general curriculum can be almost totally re- 
lated to the anticipated cluster choice. 

While the term cluster is not new to vocational education the pro- 
gram implemented here is the product of extensive development in the 
State of Oregon. An intricate network of involvement of Federal finances 
State Department of Vocational Education, the Oregon Board of Education ' 
Oregon State University, the University of Oregon, community colleges ' 
ttie State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, various committees 
from business and industry, lay persons, secondary school personnel and 
the Department of Employment have developed this concept to a point of im- 
plementation. 

The Oregon Statewide Study of Systematic Vocational Education Plan- 
ning, Implementation, Evaluation, a study completed by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University 
of Oregon, under Contract with the Division of Vocational Education, Oregon 
btate Department of Education completed the basic study in 1965 This 
study was funded by the Vocational Education Act. 

Sophisticated data collection devices were de-eloped and a projection 
ot major occupational groups for the State during years 1965-70 was de- 
veloped. An analysis of the Oregon economy was completed and the voca- 
tional cluster concept was clarified. Steps to development were: 

1. A committee of three members appointed from the staff of the 
Division of Community Colleges and Vocational Education was 
assigned the tasks of defining the characteristics and minimal 
requirements for designation of a cluster and making a tenta- 
tive identification of the clusters to be included. Working 
from generally accepted occupational data and applying the best 
available information, i.e.. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and occupational information developed by the State " 
Department of Employment, the committee identified twelve ten- 
tative clusters.* 
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Minimum numerical requirements adopted by the committee for inclusion 
of a tentative cluster were present employment in Oregon of 10 000 
workers and a forecast need for 2,000 workers by 1970. ' 
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2, The tentative clusters were then submitted to supervisors 
within the Division of Community Colleges and Vocational Edu- 
cation and other consultants for further anay lysis and recom- 
mendations. Neither the procedures used nor the clusters de- 
veloped received unanimous approval; there was, however, con- 
sensus that the clusters identified should be accepted and 
incorporated in the Guide. 

3. Following identification of the occupational clusters to be 
included, the immediate prc4)lem became development of illus- 
trative curriculum content for each. This task involved, as 
did the cluster identification, analysis of occupations to 
determine required skills and knowledge. In this state, how- 
ever, the occupations concentrated upon were the key ones 
selected for inclusion in each of the clusters. 

The procedures followed in content development were: 

1. Determination of the ski 13 s and knovrledp.es required in the koy 
occupations in each cluster . These were developed for the :nost 
part from analyses made by specialists from the Oregon State 
Department of Employment. 

2. Identification of te^chal)le elements inherent in the skills 
and knowledges determined through analysis of t^e koy occupa- 
tions. 

3. Organization of the ideiitified elements into proposed courses 
in sample curriculum patterns . This phase of the development 
was accomplished by small work-groups composed primarily of 
state staff personnel and other vocational educators. In ad- 
dition, reactions and recommendations concerning the proposed 
courses and curriculums were obtained from industrial and labor 
representatives, as well as from instructors in related subject 
areas. 1 



Component 50 - Work Experience 

Work experience programs of differing thrusts are known over this 
country. We relate our work experience program to the cluster interest 
and preparation of our 11th and I2th graders. This on-the-job experience, 
in addition to the laboratory, in-school experience, makas a total con- 
tribution to student ^'ocatio^al prepr^/arxon. In addition to cluster 
related experiences our work experience coordinators place school drop- 
outs, or potential dropouts, in short term, highly concentrated vocational 
training. The community college and existing night school programs assist 
in this effort. 



1 

Guide to Structure and Articulation of Occupational Education Proeyams , 
State Department of Education, Divisica of Community Colleges and Vo- 
cational Education, Salem, Oregon, 1968. 
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We continuously expand our existing program of job placement and 
cultivate our relationship with other youth-oriented programs (i.e. Job 
Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, etc,), 

A summary of work sxperience programs include: 

A. Kinds 

1. Exploratory Work Experience Education - an extension of 
the classroom for credit, not to exceed two seizes ters, 

2. General Work Experience Education - provides students with 
a maturing experience through part-time employment, eitlier 
during or after school. 

3. Cooperative Work Experience Education - employs students 
vjtbin the occupation for which their school courses are 
preparing them. Students receive either pay or credit or 
both . 

B. Common Characteristics 

1. Usually open to juniors and seniors in occupations approved 
by the school. 

2. Supplemental vocational information ii- offered by the school 
in related classes or laboratories. 

3. Emplojrment is in conformity with local, state and Federal 
laws, avoiding exploitation. 

4. Instructor coordination time is available in both areas 
with extended contracts for summer. 

5. Enrolled students have a declared occupational goal, receive 
credit, and may be dismissed early in the day. 

C. Starting a Program 

1. Factors to consider: 

a. Compatibility of existing school philosophy and work 
experience programs, including atritudes of students, 
administration, and faculty. 

b. Comparison of community need, employer attitude $ and 
availability of training stations. 

c. Financial arrangement. 

2« Steps to take: 

a. Determine supervisory, clerical, and instructional 
personnel. 

h. Relate instructional orientation to skills, knowledge, 
and understanding. 
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c. Establish an advisory committee with stated objectives 
and understanding, 

d. Develop operational plan. 

e. Present to Division of Vocational Education. 
D. Responsibilities of School Coordinator 

1. Location of work stations. 

Training agreement - student, school, community, and em- 
ployer. 



Student selection, interest, and evaluation. 

4. Starting and termi-iirition procedures. 

5. Instigation and maintenance of good public relations. 

E. Employer Responsibility 

1. Provide necessary traini.ng. 

2. Provide necessary supervision. 

3. Provision for mobility from within. 

4. Evaluation and understanding of student. 

F. Legal Responsibilities 

1. Conformity with Federal, State and local laws — in both 
letter and spirit. 

2. Maintain insurance protection and a lega] reference file. 

Our review of the literature relating to work experience has brought 
to our attention the problem inherent in such a program. Material and 
procedures developed by the Los Angeles City Schools and reviewed on Eric 
microfiche have drawn our interest, especially in the areas of staff re- 
sponsibility and procedure. 

Component 60 — Articulation 

While in most vocational programs articulation would be a process 
and not a separate component, it is so crucial to our design that we will 
give it specific program development. The key to this entire project 
rests not entirely in the component programs but in the fashion in which 
they are related one to another and from one institution to the next. 
The fact that each program will have effect on all students enrolled and 
that directions for future planning will be clear, is the strongest por- 
tion of our approach. 

Articulation will mean that all parties involved (elementary, middle, 
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and high schools, community college, lay advisory personnel, public 
agencies) will develop components with the benefit of cooperation, ad- 
vice, resources and representation of each of the other groups. 

The Oregon Board of Education developed two task forces to deter- 
mine ways that Oregon can reach the largest possible number of students 
with meaningful occupational preparation. The Report of Task Force II 
resulted in the report. High School - Community College Curriculum 
Articulation. This report emphasizes the need for articulated vocational 
education and suggests models in each of the cluster areas. Th§-'task 
force also designated roles for the secondary a nd comiprmi J>r'^r?rru.pp 
prnrr^inr inrl ni min 'Titnr^ iin i f i m 1 - i ^uubib Leuci es can be ac- 

complished. Their final recommendations are listed here and the result 
of each action is available to us as we develop our program, grades 1 
through 14. 

* 

1. An articulation committee be established in each community 
college district. 

a. Members of the district articulation committees include: 

(1) Representation from each secondary school district 
within the community college district. 

(2) Representation from the respective community col- 
lege. 

b. When more than one community college is readily available 
to students (such as in the Portland Metropolitan Area), 
provision should be made for: 

(1) A committee which encompasses all community colleges 
and secondary school districts, or 

(2) Coordination of a separate committee as established 
in l.a above. 

c. A priority function of the articulation committee of each 
community college district bo to develop and execute: 

(1) A plan of articulation of secondary and community 
college curricula. 

(2) A plan for educational placement of occupational 
students in the community college. 

2. A statewide articulation-allocation committee be established. 

a. Members of the statewide articulation-allocation committee 
include : 

(1) Representation of one person from each community col- 
lege. 

(2) Representation of one person from the secondary school 
districts within each community college district. 

(3) Representation from the Oregon Board of Education. 

b. Community college and secondary representatives of the 
statewide articulation-allocation committee be members of 
their respective community college articulation committees. 
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3. The Oregon Board of Education established a statewide data 
collecting, recording, and disseminating system for both 
secondary and post-secondary schools. 

a. The existing Oregon Board of Education titled reports be 
retained, but revised to coincide with the system devised, 

b. The data be comparable to that of other agencies concerned 
with the needs of and training for the world of work. 

c. Within this statewide system, there be defined "A voca- 
tional student" which is common for all secondary programs 
and which is compatible with the definition used at the 
community college level. 

U. Tne cluster approach, developed in the Oregon Board of Educa- 
tion's Guide to Structm-e and Articulation of Occupational 
Education Prograris , 1958, be implemented by the Oregon Board 
of Education as the basis for articulation of Oregon's curricu- 
lum in secondary schools. 

5. Oregon State University develop and implenient programs of pre- 
service and in-service teacher education in all the cluster 
areas defined in the above-mentioned "guide" as one part of a 
comprehensive plan for preparing occupational education per- 
sonnel. 

6. Oregon Board of Education and Oregon State University establish 
seminars and v/orkshops to familiarize counselors v;ith the 
world of work and occupational programs in the secondary schools 
and community colleges of Oregon.^ 

We will consider all of these recommendations and apply products of 
statewide programs. In our program no decision which affects direction of 
the program is made without representation from all levels and institutions 
involved. The implementation and results of all components will be shared, 
grades 1 through 1^. 

Component 70 - Follow-up Evaluation 

The final component has two functions: A follow-up study of gradu- 
ates and v*'e evaluation of the entire program. 

Mrs. Jana Jennings, fbllow-up clerk, has developed, administered, tab- 
ulated and written a preliminary follow-up report on the 1972 senior class. 
See appendix E. Mrs. Jennings is currently collecting additional follow-up 
data on the 1972 senior class. This material and write up will be reported 
upon at a later date. Plans have been made to conduct a one, two and five* 
year follow-up of each senior class as well as a follow-up of each school 
leaver. . 



1 

Articulation and Coordination of Occupational Preparatory Curriculurn.'^ from 
High School Through Community College . "Report of Task Force II", Dale 
Parnell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oregon Board of Education. 
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Evaluation procedure is designed and accomplished cooperatively 
by a third party, Oregon Board .of Education , Research Coordination Unit* 
See appendix D. 



GOAXS AND OBJECTIVES OF {PROJECT VIGOR 

The general objective of Project VIGOR is: 

To develop a comprehensive career- education program for 
grades 1 through 11. 

Specific objectives are for students to: 

1. Demonstrate characteristics of a viable work attitude* 

2. Identify thomsolves and their personal characteristics 
in relationship to their future as wage earners. 

3. Use rcnour^rres of vocational information constantly :n 
the prccesG of vocaxicnal goal setting. 

U. of^'-ofTii^o the relcvanry of geiier^al curr"!culum exTvn'Ionr^^ 
(K;;j;llsh, math, science, social studies.) to futurs er.iilo'- 
ment . 

5. DeTTonstrate r;:il3s and knowledges accrued frorr. courses 
vjliich i-'cJ^ite to vocatior.cl education at later grades. 

6. Deinonstrote skills and knowledges deTnr?.nded for entry en^- 
ployinent in jobs vxhich have cor.non characteristics and 
which belong to a family of vocations. (Vocational clusters) 

7. Transfer general curriculum tool skills (reading, writing, 
computation, scientific concepts, etc.) because of a recog- 
nition of their relevancy to vocational experiences. 

8. Elect further vocational training after high school. 

9. Perform satisfactorily in the commtmity, under school super- 
vision, work experience assignments related to classroom in- 
struction. 

10. Complete at least fo\ir years of high school by not dropping 
out. 

Task objectives necessary for program implementation are: 

1. To provide av;areness and exploratory opportunities, and 
demonstrate school's relativity to life programs for 
students in grades 1 through 6. 

2. To provide a specific class experience, grades 7 through 
9, enrolling all students which will clarify the role of 
the worker, employer, government and community in the 
world of work and which will present sources of vocation- 
al information. 
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3. To provide an integrated career guiJence program, 
grades 1 through 14. 

To^provide specific courses in the general curriculum 
which emphasize their relevancy to future vocations and 
job needs by identifying activities and materials which 
emanate from student vocational goals and objectives. 

5. To organize patterns of related courses which if elected 
by students will provide basic understanding and skills 
necessary for more specific vocational training. 

6. To develop program, staff, training models, facilities 
for vocational cluster experiences by the end of three 
yecirs for approxiinately 800 eleventh and twelfth graders 
each year. 

7. To articulate all program components through the corriniunity 
college level. 

8. To provide moaninpful on-the-job work experiences wliich 
relate to vocational interests and training for approxi- 
mately 800 high school students. 

9. To create, design, and implement a follow-up study of high 
school graduates for continued program improvement and ex- 
pansion as well as evaluative data. 
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GOALS OF PROJECT VIGOR AS ADOPTED BY DAVID DOUGLAS SCHOOL 



DISTRICT - FEBRUARY 9, 1971 



PRIMARY - Every child will see the world of work as a part of his developing 
self and will learn some career classif icatics (jobs) by name. 

INTERMEDIATE - Every child will be able to identify the relationship between 
his school courses and the world of work and will learn to group 
employment classification into job families. Every child will see 
the world of work as a significant part of his developing self and 
will learn the names of many jobs. 

MIDDLE - Every student will be able to relate a knowledge of his ovm char- 
acteristics to known occupational requireir.ents and will be able to 
locate detailed information about specific job requirements. Every 
student will be able to identify the relationship betv;een his school 
courses and the v;orld of work and will learn to group employment 
classification into job families. Every student will see the world 
of work as a significant part of his developing self and will learn 
the characteristics of many jobs. 

JUNIOR - Every student will explore chosen occupations and select courses 
supportive to his broad career field choice. Each student will 
demonstrate a knowledge of the relationship between his developing 
education and his eir.erging vocational being. Every student will be 
able to relate a knowledge of his own characteristics to known oc- 
cupational requirements and v;ill be able to locate detailed infor- 
mation about specific job requirements. Every student will be able 
to identify the relationship between his school courses and the 
world of work and will learn to group empiovTient classification into 
job families. Every student will see the world of work as a real 
part of his developing self and will be able to list many jobs by 
name. 



SENIOR - Every student will elect a combination of courses specifically de- 
signed to meet needs of students having chosen his career area. 
Every cluster student seeking entry level skills will develop those 
qualities necessary to obtain employment in his chosen occupational 
area. Every student will explore chosen occupations and select 
courses supportive to his broad career field choice. Each student 
will demonstrate a knowledge of the relationship between his de- 
veloping education and his emerging vocational being. Every student 
will be able to relate a knowledge of his own characteristics to 
known occupational requirements and will be able to locate detailed 
information about specific job requirements. Every student will be 
able to identify the relationship between his school courses and the 
world of work and will learn to group en;ployment classification into 
job families. Every student will see employment as a real part of 
his developing self and will be able to describe many jobs within 
his chosen career area. 

• 

POST HIGH SCHOOL - The school will provide follow-up contact service for former 
Douglas students and placement assistance, where possible, for 
youth of this community. Compatibility of programs for students ad- 
vancing from David Douglas to an institution of higher education 
will be maintained. 
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Career Concepts from the Philosophy of Project VIGOR 
David Douglas School District '♦O 



Career education is that portion cf general education which is purposeful- 
ly desifjned to provide an environr.ent for developing attitudes by which an 
individual approaches decisions concernin3 services which he will exchange 
for the goods and services that he v:ill receive from his community. 

Concepts included within ths philosophy of career education are: 

(1) All people contribute sorr.ething to other people in exchanpe 
for their psychological and physiological requirements, 

(2) The organiEsation of learning (called teaching) about that 
adult portion of life calle:! vocation (job, vork . profession, 
employment) belongs in all areas and groupings of education 
(as do other concepts of general education such as responsi- 
bility, reasoning, and self-direction). 

(3) Career education nust prepare an individual to deal psycho- 
logically with both anticipated and unexpected changes in 
environmental requirements. 

(M) Vocational selection is an individual right (as is religion, 
marriage, or recreation). 

(5) Level of position (skilled, technical, managerial, profession- 
al) within a vocational area (medical, mechanical, educational, 
food service, etc.) is determined by competency and desire 
based on education, experience, and effort. 

(6) Vocational education (that part of education which prepares a 
person for a given area of employiTient : i.e. apprenticeship, 
school of education, trade school, law school, medical school) 
is offered by society,' to help an individual meet his vocational 
ambitions • 

(7) Vocational education should be available in terms of the needs 
of society (people) which is composed of individuals whose 
readiness for some aspect of vocational education may range 
from childhood to senior citizen. 

(8) Career education fits into the affective (attitude) domain - 
vocational education deals largely with the cognitive (knowledge) 
and psychomotor (physical) domains. 
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C. GENERAL PROJECT DESIGN 



Oregon*s fifth largest school system, David Douglas is organized 
on a 6-2-2-2 basiSj with ten elementary schools, two middle schools, and 
a campus-style high school. There are approximately 6,000 students in 
grades 1 through 8 and 3,000 high school students. The certified staff 
numbers i*57, with 300 additional employees. The curriculum has been 
traditionally college-oriented. 

Project VIGOR is an implementation of an educational philosophy 
calling for those changes in instruction which will best prepare all 
students for decision-making in terms of life work. 

Component 30 - General Curriculum 

Tne Project is operating in grades 1 through 14, including aware- 
ness, orientation, instruction, exploration, preparation, placement, anr^ 
follow-up. 

Awareness of people on jobs is a major thrust of the primary grades. 
The students are encouraged to look at adults as people who have jobs to 
do in society, and are helped in forming understandings of the functions of 
these jobs. (See appendix F for one example of career awareness programs) 

A concerted effort to help students see the relationship of their 
school courses and the jobs which thev will one day have is begun in the 
primary grades and carried all through school. Projects at 'all r.rade 
levels are being tested in terms of relating course work to the world of 
work. 

Component 20 - Guidance 

Guidance is regarded as the central nervous svstem of career edu- 
cation, with all counselors becoming increasingly aware of their unique 
role with respect to student preparation for the world of work. Oregon 
Board of Education Guidance Specialists are providing leadership in the 
evaluation of this expanded guidance concept. Portland State University 
is providing inservice work which is helping teachers and counselors 
clarify the role of the school counselor in career education. 

Component 10 - Exploration 

Career Education at the Middle School level has centered mostly 
around the exploration of self and occupational areas. In the 7th grade 
classroom activities are centered around group interactions, discovery of 
oneself, including organizational activities, and to some degree, decision- 
making skills. All 8th grade students are offered a unit of career study 
in the language arts - social studies blc.ks. Our experience in this pro- 
gram suggests that locating it at the middle building level (7th - 8th grades) 
will be more effective for students. Through their classroom activities 
they become acquainted with work permits, social security cards, interview- 
ing, personality and attitude influences and occupational groupings. All 
these students take the USTES, United States Testing Evaluation Services, 
Interest Survey which is interpreted and explained to students and parents 
by the counselor. The 8th grade students are also given the opportunity to 
make a one-day on the job visitation* Through the services of IPAP Insti- 
tute for Public Affairs Research, a number of speakers and field tr p exper- 
iences have been provided. Gradually, other subject areas are emphasizing 
career education in their curriculum. 



Coirg)onent W - Cluster Curriculuro 



The Project started the 1970-71 school year by adding four cluster 
courses to the 11th and 12th grade selections. Four additional courses 
were added for the 1971-72 school year and fo\ir more cluster classes were 
added for the 1972-73 school year. This gives us a total of twelve clust- 
er classes for the District Project. 

CLUSTER COURSE ENROLLMENT AT DAVID DOUGLAS HIGH SCHOOL 

Course Title Department 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 Predicted 1973-7H 



Child Services 


Home Economics 


13 


85 


7H 


95 


Food Services 


Home Economics 


13 


50 


80 


93 


Clerical 


Business Ed 


58 


62 


35 


42 


Industrial 
Mechanics 


Industrial Ed 


58 


194 


54 


61 


Health Services 


Science 


^« 


25 


54 


83 


Industrial 
Electronics 


Industrial Ed 




27 


23 


28 


Diversified 

Occupations 


Business Ed 




73 


81 


89 


Industrial 
Metals 


Industrial Ed 




18 


19 


42 


Accounting 


Business Ed 






14 


23 


Construction 


Industrial Ed 






54 


38 


Secretarial 


Business Ed 






15 


27 


Horticulture 


Science 






17 


23 
















TOTALS 


1U2 


S3H 


"l20 


644 



These twelve clusters form the heart of occupational preparation 
in Project VIGOR and provide at least job entry level skills for etch 
enrolled student* 

Additional occupational preparation is offered to students in 
business education classes that are not classified as cluster classes. 

Component 50 - Cooperative Work Experience 

The cooperative work experience program is our link between school- 
based instruction and industry-based application. Student, school and com- 
munity compose this interesting aspect of complete career education. 
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With counsel from the Oregon Board of Education Career Education 
Specialists, we have revised and re-staffed o\ir work experience program. We 
expect these changes to facilitate a greater student-conwunity involvement 
with the employment aspects of the Project. 

Our work experience program has benefited from the expertise of each 
cluster instructor and has occupied major attention from our work experience 
supervisor and our instructor of diversified occupations. We have drawn 
heavily upon the advisory committees for help in establishing effective 
components of the work experience program. • 

During the Project cluster students were placed in the following work 
esqperience areas : 



True Co-op work stations within the community 

Clinical experiences - Health areas 

School sponsored house construction - Construction 

Day Kursery - Child Service 

Accounting for Construction - Accounting 

Student operated restaurant - Food Services 

TOTAL 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 



26 


64 


97 


0 


17 


64 


0 


0 


48 


0 


15 


27 


0 


0 


6 


0 


jm 


m 


26 


138 


326 



In addition to the above a student placement center has been operated 
by the diversified occupations students • See appendix 



Component 60 - Articulation 

Articulation is being achieved through personal contact and through 
advisory committee activities. Greater visibility is ijeing sought through 
the use of brochures now in the development stage and more newspaper cover- 
age through greater activity at the public relations level. A public re- 
lations advisory committee has been active. Among ivs membership are 
community college, commimity and school district personnel. 

Project personnel, district administration and teachers have been 
quite active in visitation of programs within the state and in several 
cases nationally. They have also hosted many visitors from many schools 
in many states. See appendix F. 

Component 70 - Follow-up and Evaluation 

Through the Oregon Board of Education this school uses the VERIFY 
system for follow-up of students. A local supplementary follow-up program 
is being designed to serve needs beyond the scope of the VERIFY program. 
Particular attention is paid to the needs of the handicapped graduate, in 
order to assure him/her of a support structure for subsequent employment 
or counseling needs. Close contact with the Oregon State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation is maintained for those students having special 
problems in the school- work transition. Also see page 24 , appendix T 
and appendix E. 
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D. RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THIS PROJECT 



The accomplishments of Project VIGOR occur largely in terms of an 
awareness of career education as a part of the general curriculum. This 
awareness has been stimulated within the commionity by news releases and 
activities of the advisory committees. The professional staff has been 
oriented by District in-service workshops, faculty meetings , individual 
contacts, and special projects described throu^out the body of this re- 
port. 

The table on Cluster Course Enrollment on page 30 and additional 
enrollment data on page 31 indicates results in terms of student parti- 
cipation in vocational courses. 

The experimental orientation programs conducted at the middle schools 
involve approximately 1500 students. Results from this program will be 
shown in subsequent evaluation reports. 

Advisory committees have involved 98 lay community members, 28 
certificated staff members and 16 students. These committees have been 
a first step toward community involvement other than school board and 
budget committee for this District. The committees have proven such a 
valuable addition to the planning and implementation of Project VIGOR 
that Lincoln Park grade school and Ventura Park grade school have orga- 
nized very active advisory committees. 

Two career awareness in-service workshops were started on March 
26, 1973. Each have involved the entire staff of an elementary school in 
planning a year long activity for students, faculty and community. 

Ten faculty members have contracted to write a syllabus for a college 
credit course related to their discipline on "Career Education in my class- 
room and how to inner-relate it." Each will teach the course in the fall or 
winter term of 1973-7U to other teachers for college credit. 

E. EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 

Evaluation is an ongoing operation within the Project and a re- 
sponsibility of the Project administration. Third party evaluation is 
the contracted responsibility of the Oregon Board of Education Research 
Coordination Unit. Copies of the O.B.E. R.C.U. final report 
evaluation will be attached as Appendix C to those copies of this inter- 
im report going to those governmental agencies under whose supervision 
Project VIGOR operates. 

Appendix D is the proposal submitted by O.B.E. R.C.U. for eval- 
uating Project VIGOR for th. fiscal year July 1, 1972 - June 30, 1973. 
This appendix is included to give you an overview of the services per- 
formed by the third party e valuator. 
• 

Mrs. Jana Jennings has been working with the senior class of 1972 
and their present activities and opinions as to how relevent their high 
school education has been to their present activities. A write up on 
rhe initial survey given the senior class may be found in appendix E. 
Tollow-up plans have been made to conduct one, two and five year surveys 
Q of students leaving David Douglas School District. 
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F. CONCLUSIONS 



Project VIGOR is a guidance-oriented curriculxim project whose visi- 
bility exists through changes in student behavior. We are trying to chani^e 
the entire curriculum in those ways which will make most likely those stu- 
dent experiences which result in a total alumni capable of engaging effec- 
tively with the world of work on a continuing basis. 

In terms of the above-stated objective, the Director of Project 
VIGOR considers the third project year successful. 

Course content, teaching methodology, staffing patterns, personnel 
interaction, materials and equipment are coordinated into a total school 
curriculum which might pass bs ''conventional** until examined in terms of 
post high school results. 

Implications of this Project should favor an educational design 
appropriate for implementation by any other school system with similar 
aspirations for its graduates without imposing an e)7>ensive or disruptive 
x^organization program. 

The Project management recommends a continuation of established 
direction, reinforced by additional staff orientation and involvement, 
and increased articu],ation with total community including students, staff, 
administration, parents, tax payers, business and industry representatives. 
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APPENDIX B 
aUSTER EXPLORATION AT THE NINTH GRADE 



THE CRUISE PROGRAM 
DAVID DOUGLAS SCHOOL DISTRICT 



The ninth grade students at David Douglas High School have been involved in a 
hands-on exploration and study. Cruise, of each of our cluster classes. 

The Cruise program is designed to give each student an exposure to each of the 
cluster areas being offered at the eleventh and twelfth grade. 

The clusters have been divided into three groups. Each group is supervised by 
a teaching aide. 

A. Service Group includes the Health Service Cluster, the Child Service 
Cluster, the Food Service Cluster and the Horticulture Cluster, 

B. Business Group includes the Accounting Cluster, the Clerical Cluster, 
the Secretarial Cluster and the Diversified Cli»ster, 

C. Trade and Industry Group includes the Construction Cluster, the Mechan- 
ics Cluster, the Metals Cluster and the Electronics Cluster. 

Each student spends one period per day for seven school days in each of the 
above mentioned groups. During this seven day period the students examine 
families of occupations, visit actual cluster classes, view film strips and 
participate in hands-on activities in the following areas: 

Group A - Learn to and actually take pulse and blood pressures; preoare 
cook and eat small pizzas, plant and grow radish seeds and ob- 
serve the pre-school students in the Child Service Nursery 
school. 



Group B - Practice on typewriters and type small projects; practice and 
solve simple problems on the adding machines and calculators. 

Group C - Lay out, cut, form and solder a tin box; cut, fit and nail an 
8" letter "E" using 1X1 pine stock, utilizing four different 
types of joints and manipulate and adjust oscilloscope to var- 
ious sound patterns. 

It is hoped that this activity will stimulate additional exploration by stu- 
dents and v;ill enable them to logically make course selections. 

The ninth grade teachers, the ninth grade counselors, and Mr. Loe , junior 
building principal, have all expressed a feeling of success regarding the 
Cruise program. It i::; the intent of district staff that the Cruise pro<;ran 
be moved to the eighth grade. It is felt that by having it at the eighth 
grade level and as a part of the middle building exploration program the 
students will have an additional amount of time to plan their carfrers. 

Our experience in this program suggests that locating it in the middle build- 
ing level (7-8 grades) will be more effective for students. 



CRUISE PROGRAM SUMMARY 



MAJOR GOAL 

The cruise is an explorational experience designed to serve 9th grade students. Opportun- 
ities are provided so students can discover the various cluster areas offered to 11th and 
12th graders. 

Students are scheduled into the cruise from their study hall class. Each cycle, in the 
cruise lasts twenty-one days. The group is divided into three groups including boys and 
girls. The small groups then go through a seven day period in each of three major cruise 
divisions. 

Together the three divisions represent twelve cluster areas in (l) business and office 
education (2) service areas and (3) industrial materials and processes. These cover the 
twelve cluster offerings including diversified occupations. 

The program in non-credit and student evaluation is based on a pretest and a posttest. 
The immediate objectives are to give students some general notion as to what each 
cluster is about, such as the kinds of jobs that are included, what kinds of activities 
a cluster student might engage in and some typical skills developed in each cluster. A 
wide variety of learning experiences are provided to enlarge students understanding. 

The students attending cruise are involved in discussions, projects and hands-on acftivi- 
ties in real situations. As illustion of this is, students in the health services sec- 
tion are exposed to realistic models of various organs and parts of the human body. They 
are allowed to use stethoscopes and bloodpressure testers to actually test each others 
blood pressure and heartbeat. In addition to this students visit the health cluster and 
talk to students and instructors about the cluster program. 

The responsibility for presentations and directing student experiences is that of the^ 
three instructional aides. They determine course content and activities by meeting with 
cluster instructors and talking about practical and effective explorational experiences. 

The overall attitude of students has been very positive regarding the cruise. Most stu- 
dents have indicated a greater interest and understanding in their career goals and 
logical course selections. 
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FOREWARD AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



The following report of evaluation of Oregon's Three -Year Exemplary Project In 
Vocational Education, "PROJECT VIGOR" Is presented In two sections. 

Section I Is a report of the evaluation of the final year 0972-73) of the three year 
project. Section II reports the evaluation of the cotal three year project (1970-73). 
Section I 'A^lll also be referred to hereafter as the **annuai evaluation", and Section 
II as the "three*year evaluation". Both evaluations are In response to guidelines 
from the U.S. Office of Education set forth In a memorandum dated July 25, 1972 
from Dr. Sidney C. High, Jr. , Chief, Program Development & Operations Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education. 



The third party evaluation team was composed of six staff members from the 
Program Development and Evaluation and Applied Research and Exemplary Pro* 
grams (Research Coordlnatlqg Unit) sections of the Career Education Division, 
Oregon Department of Education, which was the contracted third party e\'aluator. 

In addition, two consultants were epgaged to perform special functions with re- 
gard to evaluation design. Instrument development, electronic data processlag, 
and three year evaluation, to bring to eight the number of professional suff In- 
volved In dils multl*dimenslonal evaluation effort. 

The evaluation staff and their areas of special and general responsibility In- 
cluded: 



- State Department of Education Staff 

- Dr. Dan Dunham 

- Dr. Dave Fretwell 
• Mr. John Davles 

- Mr. Tom Williams 

- Miss Jean Massle 

- Mr. Curt Rehn 



* Evaluation Project Coordinator, 
Cluster programs, total program 
and final reports. 

- Evaluation design; data processing; 
cluster programs; Interpretation 
and reporting. 

- Elementary Career Awareness 
Programs; Interviewing; data 
synthesis and Interpretation* 

- Jr. High -Mid -School Career Explor- 
atory Programs; Interviewing; data 
synthesis and Interpretation. 

- Instrument develop and administra- 
tion; data and information synthe5;is. 

- Instrument administration; data 
syntfiesls; field coordination for 
total project; Interviewing. 



- Special Consultants 



Mr, Peter Wolmut 



Evaluation design; criteria and 
measurement dev^Iopnient; instru- 
ment design; data processings report 
ing and interpretation. 



- Mr. Dale Ward 



I hret? year e\'a?'J«tirn r v^rdlnation; 
development of Section l ; interviewing, 
interpreting and development of final 
report. 



It is important to note the role which Mr. Ward filled in the total evaluation effort. 
Since it was the intent of the primary evaluator to produce as objectlvf^ an evaluation 
of the impact of the total three year project as possible, this special consultant was 
given primary responsibility for coordinating and conducting that phrase of the evalua- 
tion. The findings* conclusions and recommendations found In Section 11, the three 
year evaluation report, while related and often referenced to those In Section I, are 
essentially the results of this consultant's Independent work. 

Local staff responsibilities for the evaluation effort were agreed to by the VIGOR 
administration. At least one project staff or bulldli^ administrator was Identified 
as a primary contact person for each level or area. This arrai^ement enhanced 
the participatory style of operation of this evaluation project, and allowed very 
open communication and coordination of the many activities of the evaluation. 

The evaluation team expresses Its sincere thanks to each member of the Project 
VIGOR staff, and to building administrators, counselors, teachers, and students 
who participated in this evaluation. In particular, the evaluators are Indebted to 
the VIGOR staff. Including Dr. Omer McCaleb, project director, Stan Gaumer, 
assistant director, staff members Dean Griffith, Pat Cllne, Ernie Keller, and Jana 
Jennings, and to the efficient and cordial secretaries Nforma Shockley, Joan Rossos. 
and Patty Griffith. 

We trust that the following reports will prove useful to the David Douglas school 
district. Its staff, students and patrons, as they continue to Implement a compre- 
hensive career education program for all learners. 



Dan Dunham, Evaluation Coordinator 



Dave Fretwell 



Tom Williams 



John Davles 



Curt Rehn 



Jean Massie 



Peter Wolmut 
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Dale Ward 



SECTION I 



Final Annual Report 



Project VIGOR Evaluation 
for the 
Project Year 1972-73 



INTRODUCTION 

This is the final report of the evaluation of the David Douglas Public Schools Pro- 
ject VIGOR, for the school year 1972-73. 

The evaluation was conducted by the Applied Research unit (Research Coordlnatii^ 
Unit) of the Career Education Section, Instructional Services Division, Oregon State 
I>epartment of Education, Salem, serviqg as contracted third party evaluator. In 
addition to the staff of the division, special consultation was utilized in the design of 
the evaluation plan, the development of instrumentation for data collection, the de- 
sign and conduct of the evaluation, and the interpretation, synthesis and initial anal- 
ysis of the gross data. 

The evaluation was formed as a participatory activity with members of the ft-oject 
VIGOR administration, David Douglas Public Schools administration and the teach- 
ing and administrative staff in each of the several buildings in the David Douglas 
School District. 



PROCEDURES 

In December, 1972, meetings were held with Project VIGOR staff and evaluation team 
members to propose methods of measuring project and student outcomes. There was 
not enough time to repeat the synthesis performed for the second -year evaluation and 
there was no clear-cut evaluation plan in the original project proposal. Furthermore, 
project staff were quite concerned about responses from students who had been in- 
volved in so much testing that they were beginning to rebel at questionnaires being 
presented to them. 

At this point, it was suggested that an evaluation plan be developed which would start 
with basic broad objectives of the project. These would be broken down into more 
specific <*jectives and for each of these a statement with a measurable verb would 
be written and the means of measurement and expected performance standard openly 
stated. 

Nine broad outcomes were stated by the evaluation team which would cover both 
third-year and three -year evaluation: 

(X>jectives: 

I. Students are more aware of themselves through the project. 
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II. Students are more aware of the world of work through the project. 

IIL The David Douglas staff provides career awareness experiences to 
i:.tudents in an integrated fashion. 

IW. Students e^qilore appropriate careers through the project. 

V. The David Douglas staff provides career e3q)Ioration experiences 
to the students in an integrated fashion through the proje 

VU Quster programs are provided for students through the project. 

VII* Students have opportunities to work in a cluster area in grades II 
and 12 In order to be employed or continue training after graduation 
trough the project. 

VIII* David Douglas staff p^ruvide integrated career experiences in grades 
11 and 12 dirough the project. 

IX. Management provides planning and support services to David Douglas staff 
through the project. 

After the plan had been developed^ all material except performance standards were 
presented to project VIGOR staff for review. The project staff raised a few objec- 
tions which, when possible were met widi changes. For example, the original plan 
called for 10th grade students to be studied regarding career exploration. Project 
staff felt that this was not the emphasis for grade 10 students attending during this 
school year. Eighth grade students were substituted (Again 9th grade students had 
been over*t6sted). 

Once major objectives had been met, the means for measurement were developed 
and agreed to by project staff and the evaluators, and the final evaluation design was 
produced (Figure 1). 

Since the project was Exemplary, it was felt that sviC mt outcomes at David Douglas 
should be compared with a control school. A comparable district was selected on the 
basis of size, semi*urt>an environment, and no formal career education program. 

Administrators at the recommended control school district were contacted and grant* 
ed approval for testing to be conducted in their district. Lists of schools with student 
names were supplied, from which random samples were drawn according to the eval- 
uation design (Figure 1). 

Likewise, Project VIGOR staff provided lists of schools widi fstudent names from 
which random samples* for testing were drawn. 

Evaliution staff contacted building administrators in both the experimental (David 
Douglas) and control districts to make arrangements for student testing. All test 
administration was completed by May 10, 1973 at both schools. 

Names of teachers for the interviewing process were drawn at random from lists 
siq[>plied by Project VIGOR staff. A total of 64 teachers, counselors and administra- 
tors In the David Douglas district were interviewed individually by six members of 
the evaluation team. Results of these Interviews are reflected in the Hndlngs section 

er!c 



of this report^ which follows. 



Each evaluation team member synthesized interview data and correlated the informa- 
tion to the evaluation design. Questionnaire data were scored and synthesized lay three 
evaluation team members. All statistical tests were run ^nd tables of results tlevelop- 
ed by one team member» the measurement consultant. 

The findings which follow are the result of all questionnaires^ tests, and interviews 
conducted dirough the evaluation process. Findings are displayed agv«;isr the format 
of the evaluation design (Figure 1). Comments^ rationale and interpretive state* 
ments are integrated with test, interview or questionnaire results and treatment^ for 
the sake of brevity and clarity* A summary of findings is presented which addresses 
the major components of the project as found in the original project proposal. 



FIGURE 1 

PROJECT VIGOR EVALUATION DESIGN 



Career Awreness 

I. Students are more aware of themselves throu^ the project. 

A. Grade 3 students are better able to identify career attributes about themselves. 

1. The stuctent can state why he is unique and how his uniqueness applies 
to the world of work more often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEASUREMEtsrr (MEAS:): A questionnaire administered to a 

sample of 100 experimental and 100 control studeu««« Grade 
3 level. 

EXPECTED PERFORMANCE STANDARD (EPS:): The proportion ' 
of experimental correct responses will be higher than con- 
trol responses, at the 5% level of significance. 

2. The student can identify some icb that requires individual operation and 
that other work requires operating with a group more often at David 
Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I*A*L 

EPS: Same as I-A-1. 

B. Grade 6 students are better able to make cluster choices based on information 
about themselves. 

1. The student chooses one or more clusters for exfdoratlon more often at 
David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 experlmen* 
tal and 100 control students, grade 6 level. 

EPS: Same as I*A*1. 

2. The student can describe attributes of himself in making diat choise more 
often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I*B-L 

EPS: SameasI-B-1. 

II* Students are more aware of the world of work through the project. 

A. Grade 3 students are better able to identify diat jobs have different require- 
ments. 

1. The student can identify more Jobs at David Douglas than at control. 
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MEAS: Same as I-A-1. 

EPS: The mean number of jobs identified at David Douglas will be 
higher than the mean number of jobs identified at control, at 
the 5% level of significance. 

2. The student can state the difference between two jobs more often at David 
Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I-A-1. 

EPS: Same as I-A-1. 

B. Grade 6 students can better identify a family of jobs (cluster) and a major oc- 
cupation in that family. 

1. The student correctly relates a given job to its proper family (cluster) 
more often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I-B-1. 

EPS: Same as I-B-1. 

2. The students can make a correct statement of the service performed or 
product produced in that given job more often at David Douglas than at 
control. 

MEAS: Same as I-B-1. 
EPS: Same as I-B-1. 



III. The David Douglas staff provides career awareness experiences to students in an 
integrated fashion. 

A. Teachers have developed written plans fcr career awareness activities and have 
implemented them. 

1. Teachers have actively recmiited resource personnel representing the 
spectrum of jobs in the community for in-class discussion of occupations. 

MEAci: A sample of 10 teacher plans. 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least 3 projected uses of community 
resources, 2 of which will represent different clusters and in- 
come levels. 

2. Teachers have implemented plans by having these speakers appear in 
class. 

MEAS: A sample of 10 teacher activity reports. 

EPS: At least 21 of the 30 expected speakers will have spoken in class. 
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3. Teachers have related specific examples of curriculum material to 
career awareness. 

MEAS: Same as III-A-1. 

EPS: At least 10 teacher plans contain at least one such example. 

B. Counselors have better provided career awareness activities. 

1. Counselors have provided more individual and group career awareness 
activities at £>avid Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I-B-1. 

EPS: Same as I-B-1. 

EPS2: At least 80% of the David Douglas students will describe some 

career awareness experience conducted by the school counselor. 

C. Building coordinators have provided career awareness activities. 

1. Building coordinators have coordinated career awareness activities for 
the staff. 

MEAS: A questionnaire to a sample of 10 teachers. 

EPS: At least 80% of the persons will cite an example of the Buildii^ 
Coordinator having coordinated an activity. 

2. Building coordinators have provided a guide for integrating the elementary 
curriculum wiih career awareness. 

MEAS: Building coordinator guides. 

EPS: Each of the Building Coordinator's will have produced a guide* 
Career Exploration 

IV. Students explore appropriate careers through the project. 

A. Grade 8 students can better indicate tentative cluster choices (includiiig not 
havlpg made a specific choice). 

1. The student states a plan and reasons therefor for exploring or not ex- 
ploring one or more clusters more often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 experimental 
and 100 control students, 8th grade level. 

EPS: SameasI-A-1. 

B. Grade 8 students can better narrow their choice to one or two clusters based 
on understandlpg of self. 

ERIC 



1. The student gives an example of the career selection process more often 
at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as IV-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IV- A- 1. 

C. Grade 8 students have had a field experience in one or more occupations. 

1. The studert has spent at least 3 days total outside the classroom on one 
or more jobs or in job settii^s. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 students^ 8th 
grade level. 

EPS: At least 80% of the students will have spent at least 3 days out- 
side the classroom on a job. 

D. Grade 8 students have been exposed to the basic skills required of their 
chosen cluster. 

1. The student has spent at least one week outside the classroom on a job 
or in a job setting in his chosen cluster. 

MEAS: Same as lV-C-1. 

EPS: At least 40% of the students will have spent at least 3 days out- 
side the classroom on a job in their chosen cluster. 



The David Douglas staff provides career e^loration experiences to the students in 
an integrated fashion through the project. 

A. Teachers and counselors have integrated subject matter content with career 
exploration goals. 

1. The staff member has a written plan for relating his subject matter content 
(counseling) to career exploration. 

MEAS: A sample of 10 teacher plans and 2 counselor plans. 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least 1 statement relatii^ subject 
matter to career exploration. 

2. Teachers and counselors have provided alternative choices to individual 
student program planning 

MEAS2: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 teachers and 
students. 

EPS2: At least 80% of the teachers and 80% of the students will cite at 

least one specific example of an alternative choice being provided. 

B. Community resources have been actively involved in career exploration activities. 
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1. Community resources have been imed in classroom activities. 
MEAS: Same as V-A-1. 

EPS: At least one community resource used in each plan. 

2. Community resources have provided student work experience. 
MEAS: Same as Iv-C-1. 

EPS: At least 25 jobs will have been located in the David Doiaglas 
community. 

Career Clusters 

VI. Cluster programs are provided for students through the project. 

A. Each cluster follows Oregon state guidelines. 

1. Each cluster has a certified instructor. 

MEAS: A description of the David Douglas cluster program. 
EPS: The certified instructor is identified for each cluster. 

2. Each cluster has an active advisory committee. 
MEAS: Same as VI-A-1. 

EPS: The names of the ad/isory committee members are listed. 

MEAS: Minutes of 1972-73 advisory committee meetings or files 
in the Project office. 

EPS: Each committee shall have met at least once this school year. 

3. Each cluster has physical facilities to implement it. 
MEAS: Same as VI-A-1. 

EPS: At least 9 of the clusters have sufficient physical facilities. 

4. Each cluster has an approved program plan. 
MEAS: Same as VI-A-1. 

EPS: At least 9 of the clusters have an approved program plan. 

B. Cluster course content incorporates the Oregon Board of Education instruction 
guides* 

1* Skills and knowledge are being taught in each cluster. 



ME AS: The David Douglas cluster guides. 

EPS: At least 80% of skills and knowledges listed in each guide 
are incorporated in'the David Douglas course content. 

Students have opportunities to work-in a cluster area in grades 11 and 12 in order 
to be employed or continue trainipg after graduation through the project. 
• « . ". . 

A. Students are pursuipg career choices in clxister curriculum more often 
now than in 1969-70. 

1. More students in grades 11 and 12 are enrcdled in a cluster program 
now than in l%9-70. 

MEAS: Enrollment figures for 1969-70 and this year. 

EPS: Percent of total 1972-73 student body enrolled in clusters is 
higher than same percent for 1969-70, at 5% level of signifi- 
cance. 

2. The number of students enrolled in each cluster has increased. 

MEAS: Enrollment figures for each cluster for all years 1969-70 through 
1972-73. 

EPS: The number of students in each cluster shall have increased 
each year. 

B. Students in the cluster curriculum for grades 11 and 12 stay in school. 

1. Students enrolled in clusters drop out of school less than students not 
enrolled in clusters. 

MEAS: Grade 11 and 12 dropout figures for 1972-73, with each such 
student identified as havii^ or not having been enrolled in a 
cluster. 

EPS: Percent of cluster -enrolled drop-out students is lower than 

percent of non-cluster-enrolled drop-out students, at S% level 
of significance. 

C. Graduates are pursuing employment or additional training in the area for 
which they were involved in a cluster. 

1. 1977-72 graduates show greater involvement in their high school area 
of training at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to 100 cluster graduates of David 
Douglas and 100 graduates of control. 

EPS: Ffercent of David Douglas respondents will show greater involve- 
ment than percent of control respondents, at 5% level of signifi- 
cance. 
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2. Students achieve competencies related to the clusters they are in. 

MEAS: Teacher competency test given t^ a sample of 100 cluster 
students randomly selected from all David DouglasS 
cluster programs. 

EPS: 80% of the students will score at or above the 7S% level on 
the competency test. 

D. Students have been more Involved In cooperative work experiences (CWE). 

1. There is an Increase in the number of students In cooperative work 
experiences each year since 1969-70. 

MEAS: Cluster and cooperative work experience figures for each 
year since 1969-70. 

EPS: Percent of cluster students in cooperative work experiences 
will Increase each year since 1969-70. 

VnL David Douglas staff provide Integrated career experiences in grades 11 and 12 
through the project. 

A. Cluster and academic teachers have Integrated program content towards 
career cluster goals. 

1. Each cluster and academic teacher has a written plan for relating his 
subject matter to all clusters. 

MEAS: A sample of 14 academic and 12 cluster teacher plans for 
cluster Instruction. 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least one statement relating Its 
subject matter to clusters. 

2. Each cluster and academic teacher has a plan for relating his cluster to 
all subject matter. 

MEAS: Same as VIII-A-1. 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least one statement relating its cluster 
to subject matter areas. 

B. Counselors are aware of occupational trends and job choices. 

1. Each counselor Is aware of the cluster areas available. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to all grade 11 and 12 counselors 
at a counselor meetings. 

EPS: Each counselor shall list at least 75% of the cluster areas avail- 
able. 

2. Each counselor Is aware of occupations represented by each cluster. 

er!c 
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MEAS: Sameas VII-B-1. 

EPS: Each counselor shall list at least five occupations in each 
cluster area of which he is knowledgeable. 

3. Each counselor is aware of employment opportunity trends in each cluster. 

MEAS: Same as VIII-B-1. 

EPS: Each counselor shall list at least one employment opportunity 
trend in each cluster area of which he is knowledgeable. 

C. Community members have been actively involved in cluster activities. 

1. Community members are used in school cluster activities. 
MEAS: Same as VIII-A-1. 

EPS: At least one community resource used in each plan. 

2. Community members are providing work experience stations for <;tudents. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 students with 
work experience, grade 12 level. 

EPS: At least 50% will Indicate that they have been offered work ex- 
perience at a station in the David Douglas community. 

VIGOR Management 

IX, Management provides planning and support services to David Douglas staff through 
the project. 

A. David Douglas has designed a process to continue Career Education after the 
term of VIGOR Federal funding has expired. 

1. David Douglas will provide an overall Career Education program advisory 
committee representative of community, administration, teachers, coun- 
selors and students. 

MEAS: A Superintendent-approved planning document for the future of 
David Douglas Career Education. 

EPS: Statements supporting this action plan appear in the document. 

2. Long-range plans have been created for a career education program at 
all program levels. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 
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3. David Douglas will provide an overall program director and a district- 
wide staff coordinator for programs at each level. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

4. David Douglas will provide for the current Guidance & Counseling pro- 
cess to be reoriented to a career development and decision- making focus. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

5. David Douglas will provide an on-going assessment system which is 
student-outcome based. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

6. David Douglas will provide a secondary to post- secondary articulation plan 
JO that community colleges know the points at which their various clusters 
contact David Douglas clusters. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

7; David Douglas will provide a useful graduate follow-up system that is 
designed on a long-term (at least 10 years) basis. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

There is broad-based staff and student support in the district for Career Educa- 
tion. 

1. There are curriculum guides and materials for teachers, administrators, 
counselors, building coordinators and students at the levels of awareness, 
exploration and preparation. 

MEAS: All guides prepared by VIGOR. 

EPS: In a matrix of levels vs. type of person, each cell shall have had 
at least one piece of material developed for it. 

2, There is a plan for a student placement system. 
MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 
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Staff and students are better able to identify a relationship to Career 
Education. 

MEAS: Summary of evidence gained through interviews, tests and 
questionnaires administered for the annual evaluation, 

EPS: A definite pattern of knowledge of an attitude of relationship 
to career education as determined by the evaluptors. 
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FINDINGS 



The following findings of the evaluation are presented in two sections. The first shows 
the Information on the format prescribed by the evaluation design. Information and data 
from questionnaire documents, tests and Interviews Is recorded for each goal area. The 
statistical data are displayed In narrative form within the context of the "treatment and 
results" portion for each of the nine goals, as well as in table form a» shown in "Tables 
of Results", Appendix A. 

The second section Is a summary of findings organized against the seven project com- 
ponents. This Is a brief synthesis of the overall findings provided in this form to assist 
project administrators in reviewing findings In light of the original proposal structure. 



OBJECTIVE I: STUDENTS ARE MORE AWARE OF THEMSELVES THROUGH THE 
PROJECT. 

A. Grade 3 students are better able to Identify career attributes about them- 
selves. 

1. The student can state why he Is unique and how his uniqueness applies 
to the world of work, more often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEASURE(MEAS:): A questionnaire administered to a sample of 
100 experimental and 100 control students. Grade 3 level. 

EXPECTED PERFORMANCE STANDARD(EPS:): The proportion of 
experimental correct responses will be higher than control 
responses, at the 5% level of significance. 

Treatment and Results 

The questionnaire (Document A) was administered to 100 David 
Douglas third grade students and 90 control school third grade students. Of 
the David Douglas sample, 85% passed this measure while 88. 9% of control 
students passed. The z-test for difference was -0. 74 indicating no signifi- 
cant difference between the experimental and control schools, thus the ex- 
pected performance standard (EPS) was not met on this item. (Table I) 



2. The student can identify some job that requires individual operation 
and that other work requires operating with a group more often at 
David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I-A-1 above. 

EPS: Same as I-A-1 above. 

Treatment and Results 

One hundred David Douglas and 90 control third grade students responded. 
Fifty-nine percent of David Douglas and 50% of control achieved a passing 
score. The z-test for difference was 1. 24; die EPS was not met on this 
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item. (Table I) 

B. Grade 6 students are better able to make cluster choices based on information 
about themselves. 

1. The student chooses one or more clusters for exploration more often 
at David I>ouglas than at control. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 experimen- 
tal and 100 control students, grade 6 level. 

EPS; Same as I-A-1 above. 

Treatment and Results 

The questionnaire (Document B) was administered to 100 David Douglas sixth 
grade students and 99 control school sixth grade students. Of the David 
Douglas sample, 75% passed this measure while 73. 7% of control students 
passed. The z-test for difference was 0. 16 indicating no significant differ- 
ence between the experimental and control schools, thus the expected per- 
formance standard (EPS) was not met on this item. (Table I) 

2. The student can describe attributes of himself in making that choice 
more often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I-B-1. 

EPS; Same as I-B-1. 

Treatment and Results 

One hundred David Douglas and 99 control sixth grade students responded. 
Sixty-six percent of David Douglas and 69.7% of control achieved a passing 
score. The z-test for difference was -0.60; the EPS was not met on this 
item. (Table I) 

Third and sixth grade students are able to Identify career attributes about 
themselves or make cluster choices based on Information about themselves 
at approximately a minimum 60% level. To this degree students are more 
av/are of themselves through the project. 

At the same time, there Is no significant difference between David Douglas 
students and a control group that has not gone through a career education 
program. Unless there Is some factor In the selection of the control group 
such as higher ability, the project has not so far caused a significant degree of 
self awareness over normal. ** 

**Scorer Indicates there may be some difference In reading and writing skills 
between David Douglas and control. 



OBJECTIVE II: STUDENTS ARE MORE AWARE OF THE WORLD OF WORK THROUGH 
THE PROJECT. 
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A. Grade 3 students are better able to Identify that jobs have different require- 
ments* 

1. The student can identify more jobs at David Douglas than at control. 
MEAS: Same as I-A-1. 

EPS: The mean number of jobs identified at David I>oiip^1as will 

be higher than the mean number of jobs identified nr controU 
at the 5% level of significance. 

Treatment and Results 

One hundred David Douglas and 90 control students responded. (Document A) 
The Mean number of correct responses for David Douglas was 4.21 and for 
control 3. 62 with a standard deviation of 3* 27 for David Douglas and 2. 45 for 
control. The t-test for difference between means was 1.40, while the F-te5?t 
for difference between variances was 1. 79 which is significant at a 1.0 level. 
The Expected Performance Standard was not met as stated. However, while 
the higher average number of jobs stated at David Douglas is not statistically 
significantly different from ^'he average number of jobs stated at control, the 
variances are significamiy different. This indicates that the range of naming 
quantities is much wider at David Douglas than control. 

By adding and subtracting an SD around the respective mean, it can be stated 
that when asked to do this assignment, 2/3 of the David Douglas third graders 
name from 1 to 7. 5 jobs, while 2/3 of the control third graders name from 1 
to 6 jobs. (Table II) 

2. The student can state the difference between two jobs more often at 
David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I-A-1. 

EPS: Same as I-A-1. 

Treatment and Results 

One hundred David Douglas aixl 90 control sixth grade students responded. 
Seventy eight percent of David Douglas and 80. 2% of control achieved a pass- 
ing score. The z-test for difference was -0.73; the EPS was not met on this 
item. (Table II, Page 41). 

B. Grade 6 students can better identify a family of jobs (cluster) and a major 
occupation in that family. 

1. The student correctly relates a given job to its proper family (cluster) 
more often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as I-B-1. 

EPS: Same as I-B-1. 
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Treatment and Results 

The questionnaire (Document B) was administered to lOO David Douglas sixth 
grade students and 98 control school sixth grade students* Of the I>ivid Douglas 
sample, 17% passed this measure while 22. 5% of control students passed* The 
z-test for difference was *0. 96 indicating no significant difference between the 
experimental and control schools, thus the expected performance standard (EPS) 
was not met on this item* (Table II) 

2« The students can make a correct statement of the service performed in 
that given job more often at David Douglas than at control* 

MEAS: Same as I-B-1* 

EPS: Same as I-B-1* 

Treatment and Results 

One hundred David Douglas and 98 control sixth grade students responded. 
Ninety three percent of David Dotiglas and 91* 8% of control achieved a passing 
score. The z-test for difference was 0* 31; the EPS was not met on this item* 
(Table 11% ft«e41). 

Third grade students at David Douglas demonstrate a wider range of ability to 
name jobs than at control* But otherwise there is no evidence that the project 
has caused a significant degree of av;areness of the world of work over normal. 
(Same cautions as in Objective I regarding abilities apply.) 

A fairly low number of students at David Douglas in grade 6 can relate a ran- 
dom job title to its proper family (cluster) which was predicted by the project 
Director in objection to that item when the evaluation plan was reviewed by 
him* 



QBJECriVE III: THE DAVID DOUGLAS STAFF PROVIDES CAREER AWARENESS 
EXPERIENCES TO STUDENTS IN AN INTEGRATED FASHION. 

A* Teachers have developed plans for career awareness activities and have im- 
plemented them* 

1* Teachers have actively recruited resource personnel representing the 
spectrum of jobs in the community 'or in*class discussion of occupations* 

MEAS: A sample of 10 teacher plans per grade* 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least 3 projected uses of community 
resources, 2 of which will represent different clusters and 
income levels* 

Treatment and Results 

Interviews with the sample of teachers revealed considerable effort on their 
part to involve community resources in the career education program* The 
EPS for this item was met at a 100% level* (Table III) 
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2. Teachers have implemented plans by havinig these speakers appear in 
class. 

MEAS: A sample of 10 teacher activity reports. 

EPS: At least 21 of the 30 expected speakers will have spoken 
in class. 

Results 

Interviews with teachers and reviews of their plans Indicate a high level of 
use of resource speakers in class. The EPS was met on this Item, even 
though specific activity reports were not in great evidence. (TaWe III) 

3. Teachers have related specific examples of curriculum material to 
career awareness. 

MEAS: Same as IU-A-1. 

EPS: At least 10 teacher plans contain at least one such example. 
Treatment and Results 

Teachers appear to be integrating career education concepts into regular 
instructional program materials, a. evidenced by interviews and review of 
plans. The EPS was met at a 100% level. (Table III) 

Counselors have better provided career awareness activities. 

1. Counselors have provided more individual and group career aware- 
ness activities at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS/EPSl: SameasI-B-l. 

EPS2: At least 80% of the David Douglas students will describe some 
career awareness experience conducted by the school counselor. 

Treatment and Results 

One hundred David Douglas and 98 control students responded. Only 1.0% of 
David Douglas were judged to pass, while S. 1% of control students passed. 
The z-test for difference was V.68. The EPS was not met for either item. 
There were two expected perfOi^mances for dils action plan. The first dealt 
with the comparison between David Douglas and control* The control group 
indicates significantly more counselor provision of career awareness than 
control. 

However, this finding Is suspect because of die low numbers Involved. It 
should be certified that there are Indeed counselors in the control elementary 
schools. The second performance standard was that 80% of the David 
Douglas students would state they received counselor assistance In career 
awareness. This was obviously not met. 
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C. Building coordinators have provided career awareness activities. 

1. Building coordinators have coordinated career awareness activities 
for the staff. 

ME AS: A questionnaire to a sample of 10 teachers and 5 administrators. 

EPS: At least 80% of the persons will cite an example of the Building 
Coordinator having coordinated an activity. 

Results 

It was found that building coordination at this level is handled by two building 
principals, each responsible for 5 elementary buildipgs. Each has worked 
closely with teachers, counselors, and administrators at their respective 
buildings, and have stimulated and coordinated a large number of activities. 
The EPS for this item was met at a 100% level. (Table III) 

2. Building coordinators have provided a guide for integrating the elemen- 
tary curriculum with career awareness. 

MEAS: Building coordinator guides. 

EPS: Each of the Building Coordinator's will have produced a guide. 
Results 

Each of the two awareness coordinators has a guide which is used in working 
with teachers and administrators in the 5 buildings for which each is respon- 
sible. The EPS was met on this item at a 100% level. 

Teachers, at 100% level, seem to have planned for many career awareness 
experiences, having used the building coordinators who in turn have provided 
guides for the integrating task. 



OBJECTIVE IV: STUDENTS EXPLORE APPROPRIATE CAREERS THROUGH THE 
PROJECT. 

A. Grade 8 students can better indicate tentative cluster choices (includir^g not 
having made a specific choice). 

1. The student states a plan and reasons therefor for exploring or not 
exploring one or more clusters more often at David Douglas than at 
control. 

} 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 experimental 
and 100 control students, 8th grade level. 

EPS: Same as I-A-1. 
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Treatment and Results 

The questionnaire (Document CD) was administered to 97 David Douglas 
eighth grade students and 96 control school eighth grade students. Of the 
David Douglas sample, 85.6% passed this measure while 79. 2% of control 
students passed. The z-test for difference was 1. 06 indicating no signifi- 
cant differences between the experimental and control schcolf?, thus the ex- 
pected performance standard (EPS) was not met on this item. (Table IV) 



B. Grade 8 students can better narrow their choice to one or two clusters based 
on understandipg of self. 

1. The student gives an example of the career selection process more 
often at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: Same as IV-A- 1 . 

EPS: Same as IV-A-1. 

Treatment and Results 

The questionnaire (Document CD) was administered to 97 David Douglas 
eighth grade students and 96 control school eighth grade students. Of the 
David I>ouglas sample, 76. 3% passed this measure while 90. 6% of control 
students passed. The z-test for difference was -2.44 indicating a reverse 
significant difference between the experimental and control schools, thus 
the expected performance standard (EPS) was not met on this item. (Table IV) 

C. Grade 8 students have had a field experience in one or more occupations. 

1. The student has spent at least 3 days total outside the classroom on 
one or more jobs or in job settings. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 students, 
8th grade level. 

EPS: At least 80% of the students will have spent at least 3 days 
outside the classroom on a job. 

Treatmenc and Results 

Of the 97 David Douglas students responding 19.6% indicated that they had 
spent at least 3 days outside the classroom on a job. However, a much 
larger number (approximately 60%) indicated having at least one day outside 
the classroom in at least a work observation setting. This was typically with 
a parent or other relative. The expected performance standard of 80% was 
not met on this item. (Table IV^ 

D. Grade 8 students have been exposed to the basic skilfs required of their 
chosen cluster. 
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1. The student has spent at least 3 days outside the classroom on a job or 
in a job setting in his chosen cluster. 

MEAS: Same as IV-C-1. 

EPS: At least 40% of the students will have spent at least 3 days 
outside the classroom on a job or in a job setting in his 
chosen cluster. 

Treatment and Results 

Of the 97 David Douglas students responding 32% indicated that the job 
experience outside the classroom was closely related to a chosen cluster. 
This was very close to the expected percentage of 40% but the T?xpected 
Standard Performance was not met in this item. (Table iV) 

As in grades 3 and 6» eighdi graders show diemselves to have explored appro- 
priate careers in some fashion but not to a greater degree through the project 
than at control. 

These questions were originally written to supply at grade 10. The grade was 
changed to 8 because this was die time at which "career exploration" was 
focused upon by David Douglas. The work experience aspect was probably 
greatly affected by this change in terms of 13-year-olds getting work experi- 
ence. 

While performance standard D-1 was not precisely met, it is a healdiy trend 
that students were, when getting work experience, involved in their chosen 
cluster areas. 



OBJECTIVE V: THE DAVID DOUGLAS STAFF PROVIDES CAREER EXPLORATION 
EXPERIENCES TO THE STUDENTS IN AN INTEGRATED FASHION 
THROUGH THE PROJECT. 

A. Teachers and counselors have integrated subject matter content with career 
exploration goals. 

1. The staff member has a written plan for relating his subject matter con- 
tent (counseling) to career exploratioi^. 

MEAS: A sample of 10 teacher plans and 2 counselor plans. 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least 1 statement relating subject 
matter to career exploration* 

Results 

Of the 10 teacher plans and the two counselor plans reviewed, only S indicated 
a specific written provision for relat*i^ subject matter to career exploration. 
However, all staff interviewed indicated that such activities are being carried 
out as a part of the regular program even though they do not have <;pecific writ- 
ten plans. On the basis of the EPS, the objective was not met. (Tafcle V) 
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2. Teachers and counselors have provided alternative choices to individual 
student program planning. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of 100 teachers 
and students. 

EPS: \t least 80% of the teachers and 80% of the scudcnts will cite 

at least one specific example of an alternative choice beipg pro- 
vided. 

Treatment and Results 

A total of 60 students and '4 teaches responded to questionnaires (Documents 
G and G2). Of the 14 teachers, 35.^% indicated meetings the objective while 
58. 3% of the students responded affirmately. 

Note that a substantially higher percentage of students received help than 
staff stated they gave help. The student responses indicate that, when helped, 
it was from counselors. When tied to objective VIII diere may be an indication 
that career assistance is left in die hands of the very knowleclgeable counselors. 

The foUowipg was also tabulated for students who didn't give an indication of 
assistance: 

Reason Pet. of not pass student group 

EKdn't get any help at all 52. 0% 

Didn't ask for any help 32. 0% 

Unrelated or gaii>led answers 8. 0^ 

Refused to answer 8. 0% 

If the second group, "didn't ask for any help" is removed from the 5;tudent 
sample, then die number of students is 52 and the percent passed is 67. 3%-- 
still under the expected performance standard. (Table V) 

B. Community resources have been actively involved in career exploration acti- 
vities. 

1. Comm mity resources have been used in classroom activities. 
MEAS: Same as V-A-1. 

EPS: At least one community resource used in each plan. 
Results 

Of the 10 teacher plans revievi 8 included the written references to use of 
community resources. Again, all respondents indicated either through inter- 
views or in written fom that they were using community resources of various 
kinds. However, the Expected Performance Stand:xrd of 100% was not met on 
this item. (Table V) 

2. Community resources h^^ve provided student work experiences. 
MEAS: Same as IV-C-1. 
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EPS: At least 25 jobs will have been located in the David Douglas 
community. 
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Results 

Ninety seven student responses indicated that at least 29 jobs have been pro- 
vided diem as student work experiences. The Expected Performance Standard 
of 25 jobs located in the community was met on this item. (Table V) 

While about half of teachers indicate they plan for exploration experiences, 
both teachers and students at the 8th grade level indicate a low level of provid- 
ing them interactively. The statistics gathered indicate that Allien students do 
get some information, it is primarily from counselors. 

A larger percentage of teachers nse outside resources. The community responds 
widi }6b stations. 

A trend to research from this and other objectives is whether or not teachers 
really know "how to involve career education in their teaching" beyond the basic 
levels of providing speakers, field trips, and basic relationships between subject 
matter and careers. 



OBJECTIVE VI: CLUSTER PROGRAMS ARE PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS THROUGH THE 
PROJECT. 

A* Each cluster follows Oregon state guidelines. 
1. Each cluster has a certified instructor. 

MEAS: A description of the David Douglas cluster program. 

EPS: The certified instructor is identified for each cluster. 
Resul ts 

A certified instructor is identified for each cluster program at David 
Douglas. The EPS was met on diis item. 

2i. Each cluster has an active advisory committee. 

MEAS: Same as Vl-A-1. 

EPS: The names of the advisory committee meml>ers are listed. 
Results 

List of names of advisory committee members are on file in the VIGOR 
office and with each cluster instructor. The EPS was met on this item. 

2ii. Each cluster has an active advisory committee. 

MEASr Minutes of 1972-73 advisory committee meetings. 

EPS: Each committee shall have met at least once this school 
year. 
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Results 

All but one advisory committee met this year. However, all cluster instruc- 
tors indicated contacting, consulting, and working with committee members 
on an individual basis throughout the year. Some instructors indicated in 
interviews that they felt some lack of knowledge in working with such commit- 
tees. The EPS was not met on this item. 

3. Each cluster has physical facilities to implement it. 
MSAS: Same as VI-A-1. 

EPS: At least 9 of the clusters have sufficient physical facilities. 
Results 

On the basis of interviews with cluster instructors and project administrators, 
it was determined that most of the clusters are operating in adequate facilities. 
However, tlie electronics cluster is crowded for storage space and work 
stations, and the Horticulture cluster needs more outside area for lath house 
and storage. The metals and mechanics cluster facilities have been improved 
considerably over the past year, aldiough some equipment is still needed in 
some areas. Possibly the best equipped cluster areas are the Food Service 
and Office Occupation areas. The EPS was met on this item. 

4. Each cluster has an approved program plan. 
ME AS: Same as VI -A- 1. 

EPS: At least 9 of the clusters have an approved program plan. 
Results 

All cluster programs operate under a local and state approved program plan. 
The EPS was met on this item. 

Cluster course content incorporates the OBE instruction guides. 
1. Skills and knowledge are being taught in each cluster. 
MEAS: The David Douglas cluster guides. 

EPS: At least 80% of skills and knowledges listed in each guide 
are incorporated in the David Ebuglas course content. 

Results 

Interviews with cluster instructors indicate that the State Department of Educa- 
iOM Cluster Cuides are used to varying extents in each program. The electron- 
ic;^ instructor has developed a comprehensive guide of his own, but incorporates 
many of the basic concepts, skills and knowledges suggested in the state guide. 
It is noteworthy that the state guides are used as ''guides'' and not as lesson 
plans, as is their intention. The expected performance standard was met 
on this item. 
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No tables are provided since the performance standard was passed at the 
100% level for all clusters except in one case 

All clusters follow state guidelines. All have established advisory commit- 
ttees. All the committees but one have met at least once this year. Each 
cluster has been provided with physical facilities, has an approved program 
plan, and implements SDE instruction guides in its content. 



OBJECTIVE VII: STUDEISTTS HAVE OPPORTUNITIES TO WORK IN A CLUSTER AREA 
IN GRADES 11 AND 12 IN ORDER TO BE EMPLOYED OR CONTINUE 
TRAINING AFTER GRADUATION THROUGH THE PROJECT. 

A. Students are pursuing career choices in cluster curriculum irore often now 
than in 1969-70. 

1. More students in grades 11 and 12 are enrolled in a cluster program 
now than in 1969-70. 

MEAS: Enrollment figures for 1969-70 and this year. 

EPS: Percent of total 1972-73 student body enrolled in clusters is 
higher than same percent for l%9-70, at 5% level of signifi- 
cance. 

2. The number of students enrolled in each cluster has increased. 

MEAS: Enrollment figures for each cluster for all years 1969-70 
through 1972-73. 

EPS: The number of students in each cluster shall have increased 
each year. 

Treatment and Results 

In 1969-70 an estimated 1000 students were enrolled in the school. Of the 
1000, 0.0% were enrolled in cluster classes. In 1972-73, the enrollment 
figure is 1 152. Of the 1152 students, 45. 1% are enrolled in cluster classes. 
The z-test for difference was 49. 59. Objective VII-A-l was met and VII-A-2 
was not met. 

There are 12 clusters listed for the school. Eight of them (67%) have shown 
an increase, which includes additional persons since inception. Only 1 of the 
4 (25%) that have been in existence for all four years has shown a constant in- 
crease. 

Of the 33% of the ]2 clusters that did not show an increase, two can probably 
be attributed to chance— Child Services and Electronics. Mechanics tripled 
from 58 students in 1969-70 to 194 students the following year and has now 
fallen this year to 54 students--the approximate 1969-70 level. The only 
major concern is the Clerical cluster which increased from 58 students to 
62 students between 69-70 and 70-71 and has fallen to an enrollment of 35 
in 1972-72. (Table yi) 
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B. Students in the cluster curriculum for grades 11 and 12 stay in school. 

1. Students enrolled in clusters drop out of school less than students not 
enrolled in clusters. 

MEAS: Grade 11 and 12 dropout figures for 1972-73, with each such 
student identified as having or not having been enrolled in a 
cluster. 

EPS: Percent of cluster-enrolled drop-out students is lower than 
percent of non-cluster-enrolled drop-out students, at 5% 
level of significance. 

Treatment and Results 

At David Douglas^ there are 517 students enrolled in cluster classes and 
872 David Douglas non-cluster students. Of the 517 cluster students, the 
percentage of students dropping out is 5. 8%. Of the non-cluster students, 
9.6% have dropped out. The z-test for difference was -0.65, indicating 
no significant difference between the cluster students and the non-cluster 
students, thus the expected performance standard (EPS) was not met on this 
item> (Table VII) 

C. Graduates are pursuing employment or additional training in the area for which 
they were involved in a cluster. 

1. 1971-72 graduates show greater involvement in their high school area 
of training at David Douglas than at control. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to 100 cluster graduates of 
David Douglas and 100 graduates of control. 

EPS: Percent of David Douglas respondents will show greater 
involvement than percent of control respondents, at S% 
level of significance. 

Treatment and Results 

The questionnaire (Document E) was administered to 50 David Douglas graduate 
students and 33 control school graduate students. Of the David Douglas sample, 
84. 0% passed this measure while 45. 5% of control students passed. The z-test 
for difference was 3. 70 indicating that the EPS on this item was met. (Table VIII) 



2. Students achieve competencies related to the clusters they are in. 

MEAS: Teacher competency test given to a sample of 100 cluster students 
randomly selected from all David Douglas cluster programs. 

EPS: 80% of the students will score at or above the 75% level on the 
competency test. 
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Treatment and Results 

Cluster teachers rated a total of 94 cluster students as to whether or not 75% 
mastery of instructional content had I een achieved. Of the 94 rated, 86. 2% 
passed the minimum level set which exceeds the expected percentaged of 80% 
passing. Therefore, the EPS was met on this item. 

Of the 12 cluster teachers who did the rating, 5 submitted examples of the 
mastery documents or tests which they used to rate the stude n.s . There was 
such test evidence for 58 of the students rated and no tost evidence provided 
from teachers rating 36 of the students. Where test evidence was submitted, 
the percentage of students achieving 75% mastery or more was 94. 8%. Where 
no test evidence was submitted, the percentage passing, according to the in- 
structor rating, was only 72.2%. Thus, it was found that teachers supplying 
evidence of such mastery tests had a considerably higher percentage 

of students who mastered the competency than those who did not supply evi- 
dence of having such tests. (Table VIII) 

Students have been more involved in cooperative work experiences (CWE). 

1. There is an increase in the number of students in CWE each year since 
1969-70. 

ME AS: Cluster and CWE figures for each year since 1969-70. 

EPS: Pfercent of cluster students in CWE will increase each year since 1969- 
70. 

Treatment and Results 

Of 142 students enrolled in cluster programs in 1970-71, 18. 3% were enrolled 
in cooperative work experience programs. In 1971-72, the number of students 
enrolled in cluster programs had quadrupled to 534. During that second year 
of the project, 12.0% were involved in cooperative work experience. In 1972-73 
there were 520 students enrolled in cluster programs with 18.7% in a coopera- 
tive work experience program. Even though the standard is not met in terms of 
pure percentages, the EPS for this item is considered met because, with the 
quadrupled increased of cluster students"^om 1970-71 to 1971-72 the coopera- 
tive work experience stations did increase numerically. The number increasec 
again the next year to the point that the percentage of students involved is the 
same as 1970-71. The number of work stations increased 273%. (Table IX) 

The general trend is that cluster opportunities are available for students in 
grades 11 and 12. They have been on the increase since the program's inception, 
although not in a smooth fashion. 

Cluster dropout rate is not significantly different than the non-cluster dropout 
rate, which may just reinforce the whole concept for the need of career education 
in the early grades. (The students studied did not have such experiences.) 
At the same time, cluster graduates have a significantly higher positive attitude 
towards their schooling than either David Douglas non-clusier students or students 
at control. 
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OBJECTIVE VIII: DAVID DOUGLAS STAFF PROVIDE INTEGRATED CAREER EX- 
PERIENCES IN GRADES 11 AND 12 THROUGH THE PROJECT, 

A. Cluster and academic teachers have integrated program content towards 
career cluster goals. 

1. Each cluster and academic teacher has a written plan for relating 
his subject matter to all clusters. 

ME AS: A sample of 14 academic and 12 cluster teacher plans for 
cluster instruction. 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least one statement relating its 
subject matter to clusters. 

Results 

Interviews with the selected teachers revealed that, while many had some 
written plans for relating subject matter to careers, not all had such speci- 
fic evidence of direction. The expected performance standard was not met 
for this Item, but all cluster teachers and about half the non-cluster teachers 
had such plans. (Table X) 

2. Each cluster and academic teacher has a plan for relating subject matter 
to clusters. 

MEAS: Same as VIII-A-1. 

EPS: Each plan will contain at least one statement relatlngs Its 
cluster to subject matter areas. 

Results 

As with A. 1 above, written plans are scarce. Most teachers Interviewed, 
however. Indicate some planning In this direction, a considerable change over 
last year. The expected performance standard was not met on this Item. 
(Table X) 

B. Counselors are aware of occupational trends and job choices. 

1. Each counselor Is aware of the cluster areas available. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to all grade 11 and 12 counselors 
at a counselor meeting. 

EPS: Each counselor shall list at least 75% of the cluster areas 
available. 

Results 

This objective was met at a very high level. Counselors exhibit a broad 
knowledge of cluster programs, trends, and jobs. 
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2. Each counselor Is aware of occupations represented by each cluster. 
MEAS: Same as VII-B-1. 

EPS: Each counselor shall list at least five occupations in each 
cluster area of which he is knowledgeable. 

I esults 

All but two counselors were able to list at least five specific, related jobs 
for each cluster they Identified. The expected performance standard was 
met a high level. (Table X) 

3. Each counselor Is aware of employment opportunity trends :n each 
cluster. 

MEAS: Same af VIII-B-1. 

EPS: Each counselor shall list at least one employment opportunity 
trend In each cluster area of which he is knowledgeable. 

Results 

Every counselor was able to identify employment opportunity trends for 
clusters each identified. Tne expected performance standard was met at a 
very high level. 

Community members have been acrlvely involved in cluster activities. 

1. Community members are used in school cluster activities. 
MEAS: Same as VIII-A-1. 

EPS: At least one community resource used In each plan. 
Results 

Use of community resources is occurring at a significant level throughout the 
11-12 grade program, by both cluster and no i-cluster teachers. Expected 
performance standard was met on this Item. (Table x) 

2. Community members are providing work experience stations for students. 

MEAS: A questionnaire administered to a sample of !00 students with 
work experience, grade 12 level. 

PS: At least 50% will Indicate that they have been offered work ex- 
perience at a station In the David Douglas community. 

Results 

Well over 50% of the sample Indicated participation In a work experience pro- 
gram. The expected performance standard was met on this item. (Table X) 
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The counselors are extremely knowledgeable about career information, 
having passed wltii flying colors a most difficult performance standard. 
Cluster teachers have all tried to Integrate subject matter with their 
clusters, most also doing the reverse. Academic teachers have been 
slower to do this, although a majority do give evidence of having done 
both. 

Teachers plan to use community resources m the^r career w^ rk complete- 
ly. The community has responded quite well in providing wo K stations for 
the students. 

In conjunction with objectives III and V, It would appear the general trend 
of career education Is partially Integrated, but not near completion. The 
higher one moves from grade 1 to 12, the more reliance theif Is for career 
experience and Information from counselors and the less there is on teachers. 
However, about half the teachers seem to be Involved at the higher grade 
levels and this may be an Indication that Integration by teachers of career 
experiences Is partial and that with more time It may be coniplete. 



OBJECTIVE IX: MANAGEMENT PROVIDES PLANNING AND SUPPORT SERVICES 
TO DAVID DOUGLAS STAFF THROUGH THE PROJECT. 

A. David Douglas has designed a process to continue Career Education after 
the term of VIGOR Federal funding has expired. 

1. David Douglas will provide an overall Career Education program ad- 
visory committee representative of community, administration, teach- 
ers, counselors and students. 

MEAS: A Superintendent-approved planning document for the future 
of David Douglas Career Education. 

EPS: Statements supporting this action plan appear in the document. 

Results 

An overall career education advisory committee of seven members Including 
community, administration, teacher, counselor and student representatives 
is established and operational. In addition, there exists an advisory commit- 
tee for each of 12 cluster programs, an advisory committee for career aware- 
ness programs, one for career exploratory programs, one for work experience 
programs, one for public relations and one for academic programs. A total 
of 175 persons are involved in these advisory groups. 

Approved documents exist in the form of a current five-year plan, a statement 
of goals, objectives, and philosophy of career education (also found in the 
third interim report), and a formal local board of education approval statement 
on the original project propc sal. All of these documents have advisory commit- 
tee. Superintendent and local hoard approval. The expected performance 
standard is met for this item. 

2. Lopg- range plans have been created for a career education program at 
all program levels. 
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MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 
EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 
Results 

The project and total career education program of the dlstrlrt currently 
operate under a long-range plan which terminates this year, new five- 
year district wide plan is currently under development. This plan will 
cover all i^ses and dimensions of career education in the district, and will 
be approved by the overall advisory committee. Superintendent, and the local 
board of education. The ejqpected performance standard is met for this item. 



3. David Douglas will provide an overall program director and a disti-ict- 
wide staff coordinator for programs at each level. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

Results 

Plans for the coming year include the following staff assignments and/or 
provisions for assignment of personnel at each program level: 

District Director of Plipil Personnel Services and Career Education - I>r. 
Omer McC^leb 

Vice Rrinclpal for Secondary Career Education Programs - Mr. Stan Gaumer 

Secondary Work Experience Coordinator - Mr. Pat Cllne 

Career Exploratory District Coordinator - Mr. Dean Griffith 

Middle School Career Exploration Coordinators - 

(one-half time positions) - Ms. Judy Fosse, Floyd Light MS 

- To be assigned, Gilbert MS 

Elementary Career Awareness Coordinators - 
(each responsible for 5 schools) - Mr. Joe Lellnskl 

- Mr. Harold Edwards 

Follow-up progra jpeciallst - One-half time person to be selected. 

All positions described above are provided for In the 1973-74 district budget 
The expected performance standard Is met for this Item. 

4. David Douglas will provide for the current Guidance & Counseling process 
to be reoriented to a career development and decision -makii^ focus. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 
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Results 

It Is significant in r^iird to guidance and counseling that the former Project 
Director, Dr. McCaleb, has been assigned as district director of Pupil Vtr- 
sonnel Services (Guidance and Counseling) and Career Education. This is 
seen by the evaluators to be a positive and Highly visible intention on the part 
of the district to continue to move toward career oriented guidance coun- 
seling systems throughout the district. From the base of an e\tremely 
knowledgeable counseling staff at the secondary level, and with the availability 
of experienced counselors who are already doii^ what appears to be an effec- 
tive job of providii^ career awareness and exploratory information, services 
and experiences at earlier levels, it is e3q)ected that this objective will contin- 
ue to be met at a high level. This area is considered by the evaluators to be a 
high strength area of the total project, and the Aiture for it appears bright. 
Documents supporting diese plans include the goals, objectives, and philosophy 
statements and die current and planned long-rai«e plans. The expected per- 
formance standard is met for this item. 

5. David Douglas will provide an on-going assessment system which is student- 
outcome based. 

MEAS: Sameas IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

Results 

The current long-range plan, and the new five year plan which is presently in 
draft form both contain substantial references to "regular intervals of assess- 
ment, evaluation, feed-back and modiflcation" of program development and 
operation at all levels. These documents eii*ier are now or will be approved by 
the advisory committee. Superintendent and local board of education. The long- 
range career education plan is also subject to ^proval by the State Department 
of Education and die Oregon Board of Education. The expected performance 
plan was met for this item. 

6. David Douglas will provide a secondary to post -secondary articulation 
plan so that community colleges know the points at which dieir various 
clusters contact David Douglas clusters. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

Results , 

A brief reference to articulation is included in the present long-range plan. A 
major dimension of the new five-year plan deals widi articulation between secon- 
dary programs at David Douglas and area community colleges, of which there 
are three. There is currently a 0.2 FTE staff effort directed to the articulation 
dimension of the project. Approximately one-flfth of the time of the e]q>loratory 
program coordinator is devoted to working with the three community colleges. 
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arranging and conducting articulation planning meetings, arranging for high 
school cluster instructors to visit community college programs and for 
community college Instructors to visit high school programs. While this 
aspect of the project has not been conducted as a major effort, there is 
evidence of some attention to the problems of articulation, and definite plans 
for an increased emphasis in this area within the new long-range plan for 
career education. The expected performance standard is considered to be met 
for this item. 

7. David Douglas will provide a useful graduate follow-up system that is 
designed on a long-term (at least 10 years) basis. 

MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 

Results 

A graduate follow-up system is operational in the district and is in the second 
year of formal operation. Some data utilized in other sections of this report 
were taken from Information gathered through this system on 1972 graduates 
of the David Douglas high school. The program is one of only eight or ten which 
Is operational in the state, and has been included as part of a pilot project to 
develop a state-wide follow-up system through the State Department of Education. 

The follow-up system is documented in the current operational plan of the 
district and 4s also included as a major area of work in the new long-range 
plan currently under development. The expected performance standard is met 
this Item. 

B. There is broad-based staff and student support in the district for Career Educa- 
tion. 

1. There are curriculum guides and materials for teachers, administrators, 
counselors, building coordinators and students at the levels of awareness, 
exploration and preparation. 

MEAS: All guides prepared by VIGOR. 

EPS: In a matrix of levels vs. type of person, each cell shall have had 
at least one piece of material developed for it. 

Results 

Curriculum and planning guides, descriptive brochures, student oriented 
lesson materials, activity folders and related materials exist for all program 
levels and all personnel involved. The development of this material-? and infor- 
mation is attributable In Its entirety to the intervention of Project VIGOR. 
Interviews with teachers, counselors and administrators reveal that such 
materials are broadly used throughout the school system, and that persons 
using the material had substantial involvement In Its development. 

A matrix showing the existance of such material is shown as Figure 2. 
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The expected performance standard for this item Is met. 
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2. There is a plan for a student placement system. 
MEAS: Same as IX-A-1. 

EPS: Same as IX-A-1. 
Results 

Plans for a basic student placement system are included in tho iiew five-year 
long-range plan for career education in the district. The project director has 
indicated to the evaluators that this effort will require planning and development 
for a major new dimension of the total program. Only limited planning has 
been accomplished to date, which is to be expected in a project which was 
basically developmental in nature. The major project effort in development of 
cluster preparation programs for students which will result in placeabk learn- 
ers has been the priority emphasis. For the first time, it appears, the project 
can realistically deal with the issue of a placement system, since it is now pro- 
ducing, through the program, a human product with the competencies to get and 
hold a job or take the next educational step. The expected performance standard 
is considered to be met for this item. , 

3. Staff and students are better able to identify a relationship to Career Educa- 
tion. 

MEAS: Summary of evidence gained through interviews, tests and question- 
naires administered for the annual evaluation. 

EPS: A definite pattern of knowledge of an attitude of relationship 
to career education as determined by the evaluators. 

Results 

A review of findings presented above indicates that there is considerable evidence 
which indicates that students and staff are better able to identify a relationship 
to, knowledge of and positive attitude toward career education than they were one 
year ago. This finding is particulary true of staff members throughout the system, 
and perhaps most significantly, of counselors. In reviewing results of the 1971- 
72 evaluation, which was concerned primarily with assessment of staff attitude 
and knowledge of career education, it is evident that a definite pattern of improve- 
ment of staff responsiveness to and involvement in career education has developed. 
More staff are participating actively in career development activities at all levels,' 
according to their personal assessment and as reflected in responses of students. 
Counselors, especially at the secondary level, evidence a high degree of knowledge 
of career cluster programs, and of the career education concept. Students, as well, 
at all levels appear to evidence a positive attitude toward career education activi- 
ties in which they have been involved. Even though in most cases th^e was not a 
significant difference between responses of students at David Douglas and students 
at the control school to questionnaires, there is stiff icent evidence available to 
suggest that a positive growth pattern in terms of student attitude and knowledge 
is developing. Most, if not all of this result must be attributed directly to the 
Influence of the project, at all levels. The expected performance standard is 
considered to be met for this item. 
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FIGURE 2 

MATERIALS AND INFORMATION DEVELOPED 
THROUGH THE PROJECT 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

I - Component 00 - Awareness 

Student outcome measures indicate an ability to identify self-interests and an aware- 
ness of a fairly broad range of occupations. Teacher responses indicate considerable 
activity at the elementary level in integrating career development concepts througji 
existing instructional areas. Availability of supplies, materials and i^vas appear to 
be adequate. Several teachers indicated a need for more time with building coordin- 
ators to furtfier develop plans and activities. The leaders and curriculum activities 
and products identified a year ago appear to have exerted a fairly strong influence on 
further developments at this level. The prognosis for future development and furtfier 
implementation of the career development theme at the elementary level was found to 
be good. 

II - Component 10 - Exploration 

Student outcome measures indicate a reasonably high degree of involvement in explor- 
atory experiences of various kinds in grades 7 througli 9. Student knowledge of and 
use of resources appears to be adequate, but not as broad based throughout the system 
as mig^t be desired. It is noteworthy tfiat the previous year's evaluation found this to 
be the level most lacking in development of all project dimensions. Et was found tfiat 
significant growth has occured during tfie past year in career exploratory program 
offerings and activities, that teachers are by and large enthusiastic about this develop- 
ment, and that students appear to be willing participants. Much of this development 
growth is the result of a new CRUISE program which introduces students to cluster 
programs, and "Project GOAL" v/hich provided real world work observation experi- 
ences for students during the summer months. It was also found that exploratory ex- 
periences are not as well developed for tenth grade students. Project 3taff indicate 
plans to strengthen this dimension through industrial arts, home economics, business 
education and science courses wiih an emphasis on interdisciplinary activities. 

A promising note is the plan to continue a full-time exploratory coordinator and two 
half-time building- coordinators, one at each of the middle school buildings.: These 
leaders should provide the extra impetus needed to continue to fill existing gaps in 
the exploration phase. It is predictable that this program component will reach 
nearly full development within another two years. 



Ill ■ Component 20 - Guidance 

Guidance and counseling were generally found to be one of the two top strength areas 
of the project. Secondary counselors in particular have a depth knowledge of career 
program offerings, ranges of occupations available to students and job trends In each 
area. They were found to be a responsive and informed group, with an apparent 
strong commitment to career development counseling concepts. 

Guidance functions at earlier levels are less clear, but there is evidence to suggest 
that limited student assistance Is provided by counselors in the choice -making and 
information gathering processes. Students perceived receiving more help from 
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counselors than counselors indicated they were giving. 

It Is found that the project objectives for re-orienting guidance and counseling to a 
cateer development centered operation is being achieved. Guidance and counseling 
is seen far less as an isolate and more as a trend, when findings for this evaluation 
are compared with those of last year. 



IV^ Component 30 - Curriculum 

Findings of this evaluation indicate that more teachers are beginning to integrate 
cateer education concepts into present instructional areas than was found a year ago. 
This is particularly true at the senior building level, where one -half of the non -cluster 
tedchers interviewed produced evidence that they have specific lesson plan portions 
aimed at relationships to career development. Cluster teachers, too, are more 
conscious of the need for relating cluster programs to non-cluster instructional areas. 
Some have held meetings with non-cluster teacher colleagues, and have laid out defin- 
ite plans for interdisciplinary aiid cross -department activities. 

The integration of career development concepts is most in evidence at the elementary 
level. Every teacher interviewed was able to identify strategies and methods he or 
she was using to capture the career theme in early childhood learning programs. 

Possibly the least curriculum effect is found at the junior building and middle school 
levels, although there is a noticeable increase in the amount and variety of activities 
ov^r the past year. Teachers at this level generally appear to be aware of the need 
tot career development relationships and exploratory activities. The extent to 
which implementation has occured, however, is not as great as at other levels.: 

In total, it was found that there is a definite trend throughout the system to modify 
existing curriculum to include the career development process. Teachers seem to 
be attuned to the idea that career education is not "teach different things'*, but is 
rather "teach differently**. 



V Component 40 - Vocational Clusters 

This is one of the two major strength areas of the project. The district has moved 
in three years from no cluster program offerings enrolling no students, to the present 
12 cluster programs which enroll over 45% of the eleventh and twelfth grade students. 
Although some cluster program enrollments are low, there appears to be a trend of 
more students taking the occupational option each year. In general, cluster programs 
ard well equipped, staffed with certified and capable instructors, and operate within 
state approved guidelines for cluster programs. The electronics cluster is constrained 
by lack of fully adequate facilities. The state guide is not used in the latter area; 
however, the instructor does utilize a comprehensive guide of his own design. 
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All programs have advisory committees, but all committees are not active, and one 
has not met at least once this year. Cluster instructors generally indicated a need 
for more time and information on how to utilize advisory committees effectively. 

It was found that no vocational youth organizations exist in the program. According 
to the project director, student disinterest in such clubs and organizations is widespread 
throughout the school. Although vocational youth organizations are recommended in 
cluster guides, there is not presently a plan to initiate such groups in r future. 

Cluster instructors generally indicate willingness to work ^vith teachers from other 
di'iciplines, but interdisciplinary activities initiated from the cluster program are 
not widespread. There appears to be, however, considerable interest on ihe part of 
these inscructors in future endeavors in this direction. 



VI - Compouent 50 - Work Experience 

The work experience program has continued to grow and expand throughout the pas.t 
year, as well as through the three years of the project.: Work station sites have in- 
creased by nearly 300 percent. Almost 20 percent of cluster students are enrolled in 
work experience programs, with a total enrollment of all students of 293 eleventh and 
twelfth graders. 

Work experience at the ninth Bnd tenth grade levels has expanded over the past year, 
but is still somewhat limited in relation to the number of students who could potentially 
be usefully served through an expanded effort. In-depth exploratory experiences for 
large numbers of tenth graders is a general career education program goal which has 
not yet been met in this project. The "Project GOAL" effort, however, did make work- 
experience-type observation opportunities available to a large number of middle-school 
aged learners during the summer of 1972. This program is planned for repetition in 
the Fall quarter , 1973. 

The work experience program will be continued with a full-time coordinator during 
the coming year. The total effort of this important program phase is considered by the 
evaluators to be another of the major strong points in this comprehensive program. 

VII - Component 60 - Articulatioi: 

Articulation among and between grade levels appears to be improved in general over the 
past year. Middle-school to junior building articulation planning and implementation 
were found to be good, indicating considerable program level cross -grade planning, 
and positive communication between these levels by teachers, counselors and adminis- 
trators. 

Likewise, articulation between grades 10 and 11 appears to be adequate and much of this 
effort must be attributed to counselors who assist students in forecasting courses for the 
junior and senior years. Also, teachers appear to communicate on a departmental 
basis regarding courses at each level, which also enhances the articulation process. 
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Special effort has been made during the past year to provide for articulation between 
the upper-secondary program and area community colleges. Approximately one-fifth 
of one project staff member's time is devoted to meetings with community college 
personnel, and planning and organizing exchange meetings between occupational in- 
structors at both levels. Visits for students to community college and private voca- 
tional school campuses is also coordinated by this staff member. Increased emphasis 
on this area is planned for the coming year, and is provided for in the new long-range 
plan for career education in the district. 



Other Related Findings 

Program continuation following termination of the project appears to be quite adequately 
provided for. Results of an interview with the district superintendent of schools re- 
vealed a strong commitment to career education from the highest administrative levels 
and by the local Board of Education. The Superintendent stated that he believed that 
the districts goals and objectives for Project VIGOR had been met in virtually every 
sense. He stated that . this project did what it was supposes" tp do. . . get a career 
education program going in a mult i -level school system. It is not just a vocational 
program. We wanted a comprehensive, integrated approach, and we got that. We 
wanted the idea of a K through 14 career development concept, and we got that. " 

Further evidence of district commitment and intention to continue the career education 
program is found in the district's 1973-74 budget, where over $93,000 is identified for 
career education at all levels. The fact that the local budget did not pass at first pre- 
sentation tothevoters this year . . is no reflection on career education. . , in fact, the 
budget committee was concerned about having enough for career education" according 
to the Superintendent. He indicated a generally strong feeling of patron support for the 
program, and a personal knowledge of considerable community involvement in all aspects 
of the program. 

As to the future, the Superintendent stated that . . this is not a 'flash in the plan' effort. . 
it is to be a regular part of the whole curriculum, and should effect every class of every 
teacher. " 

With regard to replication and exportation of the products and processes developed in 
the Project VIGOR Exemplary model, the Superintendent noted that other districts today 
are dealing with an entirely different set of circumstances than did David Douglas Schools 
three years ago. There is more information available on career education, more visi- 
bility for the concept in theory and in practice, and a more positive attitude on the part 
of parents and other publics for the idea of career education. He indicated that the 
district is aware of its commitment as a model program site, and will support dis- 
semination and replication efforts which will follow project termination. 

Other findings already reported support the position and interpretation of the Superintendent 
of David Douglas ^shodls conemtqgp continuation of the program. Staff assignments appear 
to be fully adequate for continuation to be achieved, and local funds are provided for to, 
as the Superintendent put it ". . . pick up the costs now being born by the Project. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The following conclusions are limited to Interpretation of findings for the annual 
evaluation In Section I. Conclusions relating to Impact of the total three-year 
project are found In Section II. The data produced from objective measurements 
and Interviews In the annual evaluation lead to the following conclusions: 

1. Approximately four out of five third and sixth grade students are able to 
relate themselves to jobs. 

I In naming jobs, students at David Douglas in grade three show a wider 

range of ability to perform that task than In a similar non-career education 
centered school district. 

3. Reliance for career Information Is basically on the classroom teacher In 
the early grades. By the eighth grade, reliance is substantially on coun- 
selors (only 36 percent of the teachers sampled could remember giving 
career assistance, while 58 percent of the students sampled recalled getting 
such help). In the later grades, there Is much more Integration of career 
Information sources for students. The weakest group Is academic teachers, 
where about one out of two can relate subject matter to clusters and vice- 
versa. 

4. The present high school counseling staff demonstr:*tes an outstanding knowl- 
edge of career information. 

5. Other than conclusion (2) above, David Douglas students respond to career 
education product stimuli at the same level as a similar district that does 
not have a career education program, until the David Douglas students 
reach grade 11, where they evidence significantly better response. 

6. Students In the eighth grade were not comfortable with the ccn cept of clusters. 

7. Since the end of the second project year, more teachers and counselors appear 
to understand the career education concept, due largely to efforts of VIGOR 
staff. 

8. Plans to continue the career education thrust In the district appear to be 
well developed, and staffing will be at approximately the same level for 
program direction and coordination as during the project. 

9. Exploratory programs appear to have Increased at junior and middle schools 
In terms of quantity. There remain gaps In this program level, however, In 
the view of teachers and project administrators. 
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10. Administrative support for career education at the Building Hrinicipal, Super- 
intendent and local Board level appears to be strong, and has increased over 
the second year at the elementary and middle and junior high levels.. 

No recommendations are made based on findings and conclusions in Section I. 
Recommendations on the total project are found in Section II, and reflect the 
gross input of both the annual and three-year evaluations. 



SUMMARY 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that major strides have been made in 
the development and implementation of this project during its third and final year 
of operation. Awareness programs appear to be reaching more students than in 
previous years. Very definite advancements have been made in strengthening the 
exploratory level of the project. There remain, however, some gaps in the explor- 
atory program which need to be filled. Curriculum change, although typically 
slow, appears to be occuring in the direction of integration of career education 
concepts Into many subject areas. This effort is far from comfdete, however, and 
will probably require several more years to become a reality. Counselor resources, 
especially at the secondary level, are excellent in terms of career education knowl- 
edge and in working with learners. If a trend is being established here, it is to be 
hoped that it will soon extend to counselors at earlier levels who are not yet seen by 
students as a ready resource of career information. Cluster programs have con- 
tinued to develop and expand at the senior building. As other levels; continue to 
develop, it is expected that enrollments in these programs will increase. Project 
continuation appears to be as^ ced with the assignment of staff and dollar resources 
for program extension for the coming year. 
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Section II 

Final Three -Year Report 
Project VIGOR Evaluation 
1970-73 



"THE BUSINESS OF PROJECT VIGOR IS TO CHANGE 
A CONVENTIONAL ACADEMICALLY-ORIENTED 
GENERAL EDUCATION SCHOOL SYSTEM INTO 
ONE WHOSE CURRICULUM REFLECTS THE NEEDS 
OF ALL STUDENTS REGARDLESS OF THE LEVEL 
OF ENTRY INTO THEIR CHOSEN VOCAHON. "* 
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(* From Project VIGOR Goals aiid Cfcjectives as found 
in the proposal and interim reports. ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



It is known from the results of Section I and past evaluation efforts, that there 
were no students enrolled in career education cluster classes at David Douglas 
prior to the establishment of Project VIGOR --there were in fact, no career 
cluster classes at that time. It is also known that there were 142 students 
enrolled In four career cluster classes during the first year of the project, 
543 students enrolled in eight such classes the second year and 821 students 
enrolled in twelve career cluster classes and other vocationally approved 
courses in the third year of the project. 

In addition, there are figures which will attest to the fact that the middle school 
programs in self awareness and occupational exploration have involved 1513 students 
and, that all of the 3945 elementary students have had some exposure to career 
awareness. In a purely quantitative sense. Project VIGOR has demonstrated 
extensive contact with students at all levels of career education and also established 
at least twelve career cluster classes. 

Additional quantitative evidence of accomplishment for Project VIGOR includes the 
creation of seventeen advisory committees (involving 98 lay community members, 
28 certificated staff members and 16 students) with each committee meetlpg on die 
average of five times per year. Also, Project VIGOR conducted 27 inservlce work- 
shops for 2473 staff people. An Impressive set of figures for three years of operation. 

However, Section I has addressed these accomplishements fully, including analysis of 
data and an official recording of its findings and conclusions. To expend time 
and enerirv in Section II in further elaboration on the statistical oroercss of Ptoiect 
VIGOR over the three years of its operation would be to duplicate the effons 
of Section I. Accordingly, the three year evaluative report (Section II) will 
concern itself with the question of change. Did Project VIGOR effect change: 
Change in the thinking and actions of staff and students; Cb es in curriculum; and. 
Change in the operation of schools. 

In short, did Project VIGOR achieve its goal to: 

. .change a conventional academically oriented general educational school 
system into one whose curriculum reflects the needs of all students regardless 
of the level of entry Into their chosen vocation. " ? 

In discussing the question of goal achievement (change), the evaluator will present his 
findings within the framework of Project VIGOR'S two part thrust; the first and 
most visible of which Is the Institution of a career cluster program at the secondary 
level and, second, the less visible development at the career awareness and explora- 
tory levels. In this regard, the three year evaluation will attempt to demonstrate 
that, while successful In making cateer education visible throughout the District, 
Project VIGOR failed to deal with the basic steps of organization and management, 
which lessened its impact at all le\els. 

The general lack of early, in-depth, planning reduced the effectiveness of Project 
personnel, dissipated career ^ucation resources across a broadly diversified front, 
created frustration and resentments amopg many District staff toward the hroject 
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and career educatioiit placed an undue emphasis on the more visible aspect of 
the ftroject (career cluster levels) to the detriment of the less visible aspects 
of the Project (career awareness and exploratory levels) and, slowed progress 
in career education In the District, for the first two years of the Project. 

The plight of Project VIGOR, in its effort to effect chapge, is not atypical. Many 
projects suffer from problems similar to those described above, which suggests the 
need for state*wide attention to pre-project planning. The "soft-money" approach 
of the Federal government, funneled direct to local districts or t'lrough 
state agencies, is too often producing "soft products". Like the money, the 
products produced are often concstructed on a soft foundation and sink into oblivion 
when the support of Federal dollars is withdrawn. 

The theory behind soft money is sound, and with Project VIGOR the loss of what 
has been produced with such dollars has been forestalled through planned District 
support for next year of an amount nearly equivalent to the level of Federal funding 
in earlier years. However, a firm foundation has yet to be constructed and It Is 
incumbent upon the District and the State to see that it happens. The foundation 
requires precise Identification of products for learners to seek, rather dian only 
processes (activities). It Is the juc^ment of this evaluation that the 
practice of career education state* wide needs further examination and clarification 
of Its products before It can become something more than a series of activities 
which produce little or no measureable change. 

When career education as a state*wlde concept falls to produce In practice (through 
projects like Project VIGOR), what It envisions in theory. It Is difficult to fault 
the project. Under tiiese circumstances, the accomplishments of Project VIGOR toward 
change may have come about in spite of career education rather than because of It. 
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Project VIGOR Goals and Ctojectives 

Project vigor's written goals and objectives were unchanged during the three 
years of the Projects operation, according to annual project reports, (by 
definition of Project personnel, die interim reports dated July 15, 1971, 
June 15, 1972 and April 2, 1973 were die annual reports for Project VIGOR,) 

Goals for Career Awareness and Exploratory programs included: 

PRIMARY- Every child will see the world of work as a part of his developing 
self and will learn some career classifications (jobs) by name. 

INTERMEDIATE - Every child will be able to identify the relationship between 
his school courses and the world of work and will learn to group 
employment classification into job families. Every child will see 
the world of work as a significant part of his developing self and 
will learn the names of many jobs. 

MIDDLE - Every student will be able to relate a knowledge of his own character- 
istics to known occupational requirements and will be able to locate 
detailed information about specific job requir^meots. 

Goals for Career Cluster programs included: 

JUNIOR - Every student will explore chosen occupations and select courses 
supportive to his broad career field choice. Each student will 
demonstrate a knowledge of the relationship l>etween his developing 
education and his emerging vocational being. 

SENIOR - Every student will elect a combination of courses specifically designed 

to meet needs of students having chosen his career area. Every cluster 
student seeking entry level skills will develop those qualities 
necessary to obtain employment in his chosen occupational area. 

Goals for Articulation and Post -high School included: 

POST HIGH SCHOOL - The school will provide follow-up contact service for 
former David Douglas students and placement assistance, where 
possible, for youdi of this community. Compatibility of program^ 
for students advancing fron David Douglas to an L .dtitution of higher 
education will be mahitained. 

It is difficult to conceive of the situation where project goals and objectives for 
any three year project would remain unchanged. Unchanged goals and objectives 
indicate that the goals and objectives were either (1) ignored by Project personnel 
In administering the Project, and In this event were only written to satisy require- 
ments for the grant; or, (2) vague enough to allow interpretation at will and therefore 
required no change --only new interpretation; or, (3) a true reflection of Project 
direction, which remained unchanged for three years. It is suspected diat with 
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Project VIGOR t the goals and objectives were reinterpreted at will amo^fr Project 
and District staff. According to the Project VIGOR director, each level of 
instruction had responsibility for interpreting the goals and objectives for 
that area and for building a program for their achievement. The loosely written 
goals and objectives, easily interpreted to serve the readers, were then reshaped 
by building administrators at etch of the career cluster and awareness and 
exploratory levels to serve their particular concept of what ought to be achieved. 

This approach helped create and perpetuate the imbalance betwe^^n Project efforts 
at the career cluster and the career awareness and exploratory lev;:!. By failing 
to deal with the Project's direction, as prescribed in its goals and objectives, 
a wrong direction was not corrected. It was only when the frustration level of 
both Ptoject and district personnel peaked, that the imbalance was discovered 
(toward the end of the second year). When exposed fully, the imbalance was 
corrected. To their credit, Rroject VIGOR staff appointed coordiiwrors for and 
made outright grants to schools at the awareness and exploratory level and the 
resitlts were significant. 

With a regular assessment and rewriting of goals, new directions are established. 
A change in goals and objectives is a healthy step, reflectii^ attention to experience 
and variables which may take a ftroject off course or establish for it, a new course* 

Too often Project personnel feel locked - in to goals and objectives as originally 
stated. Again, it is difficult to fault Project personnel if funding agencies have not 
made it clear that goals and objectives ought to be rewritten to reflect new and 
better direction . (Changes in goals and objectives were suggested in evaluations 
of the Project, but for reasons unknown to this evaluator, not reflected in later 
statements of Project ^<:als and objectives). 

All this is not to say that the Rroject personnel did not change direction when they 
felt a change was required, for they did. However, by failing to change the goals 
and objectives to reflect new direction, there was little if any documentation of 
changes and no evidence as to why the change in directirn took place. The lack of 
documenution seriously hampers transportability of the Project. By not document- 
ing change, replication of the Project may carry with it all the ingredients for 
making the same errors over again. 

One final point about the Project's goals axtd objectives: Nowhere did the annual 
reports suggest a priority for the Ptoject's goals and objectives. It was clear that die 
career cluster program had a high priority among Project personnel, as Project 
resources found their way to this level, but this priority was not reflected anywhere 
In Rroject materials. There Is evidence tj suggest that stating such a priority would 
have evoked criticism from funding agencies and, of course, from levels not 
benefiting from such a priority. 

It is evident that priorities changed, as the career awareness and exploratory levels 
received more attention toward the end of the Project than at the beginning. 

Failure to conclously set priorities always leads one to think tfiat either (1) there are 
no priorities, and as such all should be, but rarely are, treated equally; or, (2) 
priorities are hidden, which always results in wasted expenditures of resources to 
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keep them hidden; or, (3) priorities are allowed to set themselves, which means 
that the squeaky wheel will get the grease". 

The analysis of annual reports leads the evaluator to conclude that they served 
well as a description of the activities goiqg on within the Project, but served the 
Project only marginally as a management and operation tool. 

Evaluation Reports 

The Ptoject was required to contract for a third party evaluation each of the three 
years of the project. This obligation was fulfilled by retainipg the Teachii^ Research 
Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education, for the first year evaluation 
and the Oregon Department of Education, Research Coordinating Unit, for the last 
two years. 

For the purpose of this diree-year evaluation, it is fair to say, regardipg the first 
year evaluation, that no one was really prepared to conduct an evaluation like that 
suggested and expectso by the Federal government. 

Firs^ die report is subjective in nature exhibiting no hard data to support or deny 
contentions, of progress. A partial answer is in Ae absence of an initial Rroject 
evaluation plan which would identify esqiected outcomes and measurements of per- 
formance. The Project cannot be faulted for not insuring the ^stence of a plan, 
for this criticism more rightly belongs with the funding agency. To insure 
the collection of Project related data, the Project must have an evaluation plan, 
(see Project Limitations—Appendix C). 

Second, die first-year evaluation was apparently conducted without the aid of 
on-site visitations and only limited contact with Project personnel. Under these 
circumstances there was Uttle opportunity for formative evaluation, which wUl 
always aid a Project duripg its early years of operation. 

Third, the first-year evaluation report produced little in the way of constructive 
criticism which would assist the Project with direction. The report contained 
a good deal of praise and recognition for accomplishments, which is appropriate, 
but the almost complete absence of challCTgipg statements, suggests that die report 
may have been more accurately defined as a synthesis of Project staff qpinion. 

Unfortunately, there was no apparent recognition of the problem which contributed 
to a less than vseful evaluation for die first year (the fact tliat the project was 
operating witliout a properly constructed evaluation plan), as the second year 
evaluation, under the direction of the Or^on Department of Education, also 
operated without a formal evaluation plan. 

Unlike the first evaluation report, the second report offered constructive criticism 
by raisiqg questions pertinent to the identification of pr(^lems and offeriqg 
recommendations for their resolution. Recommendations, here paraphrased, included: 

1. Placi^^ die term TVoject VIGOR" in a l ower profile to the l anguage of career 
ectucation to improve communlcatlonT ^Iroject personnel responaedT but 
malnfatnerfldiat mis resulted in no change in the ability of staff to communicate 
*'die comprehensive role of career education'*, as those threatened by use of 
die term "Aroject VIGOR" would also be threatened by "career education** terms. 
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2. Greater use of outside agencies . Project personnel maintain that 
tnat numerous requests for assistance were made, but with only 
limited response. One promise of an outside agency was to have a 
specialist on campus once each week— which never materialized. It 
appears that Project personnel and "outside agency" personnel left it 
up to the other to make contact. Both were apparently too isolated, 
and operating too independently. 

3. Continuous evaluation buUt around a formative model should t?ke place. 
This pracrlce, good inHiebry, fane's to materiaOzer To irakTIt work 
would have required the aggressive efforts of the third party evaluator, 
which did not occur. 

4. Improve articul^ion between grades through muld -grade level staff 
nieetings . Taie Rrojecr staff, althomm in regular contact ^HE^inSIvlduals at 
all grade levels, failed lo systemically orr^anize to achieve this goal. 

5* gispel fears that career education will displace "solid " s ubject areas, 
ttooqgh'smari'^^ricufi^ integratiijg^ work groups. Since this fear is 
stlU prevalent amoiig many instructional personSelTlt is ertdenr that the 
goal fell short of achievement. Since the small committees were not formed 
to meet on a regular basis, it is also assumed that the suggestion was not 
followed. 

6. Increase use of counselors - particulary at the j unior and s enior buildirg 
level . The results of the on-site evaluation, conducted recem^ and 
reflected in Section I of this report, indicate a rousing success in tfiis 
area. Counselors at die junior and senior levels demonstrated extensive 
knowlectge of career education and students at these levels confirmed the 
value of career education counseling. 

7. Em^size " deptii €aq)loratory e3q)eriences in work e3q)erience settings for 
te nth graders . It is doubtful that "depth" experiences were achieved, as" 
tHe evidence pointed to a heavy concentration of work experiences in the 
form of "field trips" and "speakers" and very little beyond these traditional 
activities. 

TTie above were selected from the recommendations in tlie second annual evaluation 
report, to discuss specific points which deserved special attention. Other recom- 
mendations in the second year evaluation report included: 

1. IXssemination of career education accomplishments - - no significant 
chaise from previous years f s found . 

2. More in- service training -training was conducted, but there is no documented 
evidence oi accomplishment beyond the fact that certain classes and sessions 
were held. 

3. Use students for orientation of other students to career education. Some 
evidence of this ^sts for grades 11-12 only— student conducted committee 
which produced literature and held career education sessions. There is no 
evidence that this program reached into the career awareness and e3q[>loratory 
levels, which was intended in use of term 'lower grades". 
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4. Con tac t and utilize IPAR, Limited contact, partially due to the newness 
oTlPS^R aScl its inability to respond effectively to project requests. 

5* More community related contact s. Generally left to the iniative of local 
schools. 

6. Increased emphasis o n avocational role . Although most Project and EMstrict 
personnel discussed the importance of the life roles, there was little 
evidence of emphasis on anything but job related skill or occiipational role. 
The report makes reference to, and encourages. Project pluiming efforts 
to fill gaps in efforts at goal adiievement. To be elective, this recom- 
mendation should have included a trainipg session for Project staff on 
proper planning technique. 

Without die aid of an evaluation {dan, evaluators are often forced tc make inter- 
pretations about desired levels of achievement— not an £q>propriate function for 
evaluators. However, agreement as to the appropriateness of the interpretations 
was sought and secured from project personnel. This did much to add to die 
reliability of data and results reported in die second evaluation report and Section I 
of diis report. 

Unlike Section I, Section II of this evaluation report relys solely on the persuasive- 
ness and logic of subjective evidence presented in support of findipgs. 

One final not on dils final evaluation. No attempt was made to conduct a cost 
analysis of Rroject VIGOR. Hie decision to forego such a study was a concious one 
on the part of die diird party evaluators. It reflects die belief that cost data to be 
comparable and produce evidence on which others can rely, must be collected each 
year or the data will lose tibeir validity. As a tool for decision making, especially 
as it relates to transportability of the project, cost data are important, but must be 
part of a lopg rai^e data collection process and an integral part of a Project's 
evaluation plan. 

FINDINGS 

The foUowipg are die general findings of the evaluation. These findings are based on 
die systematic and organized reduction of subjective information, primarily open-ended 
responses to questions in several categories by various personnel in die Project. 

The findings arc presented in narrative form and according to each of die major 
components of Project VIGOR. 

I - Component 00 - Awareness 

Awareness suffered from inattention during die first year of the Project and con- 
sequently little change was produced as a direct result of hroject VIGOR intervention. 

It wasn't until die second year when, in an effort to initiate movement. Project 
VIGOR established three incentives for building administrators at this level. First, 
Project VIGOR encouraged and supported visitations by administrators to career 
education programs in other parts of die state and coimtr^'. The purpose of these 
visits was to create interest and provide information to die end that building adminis* 
trators would return to their school and initiate a career awareness program. Second, 
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special grants were awarded those schools siibmitting a proposal for funding 
a career awareness program. ITiird, advisory committees were established. 

In the third year, partially because of the results of special grant awards. Project 
VIGOR made grants of $700 to each elementary school for career awareness. 
The approach was positive and produced the desired results, but was criticized 
by local school administrators because the money was categorized as follows: 

$500 - equipment 
$200 - supplies 

Administrators would have preferred no categories. 

II - Component 10 - Exploration 

Career exploratory programs are becoming fairly well established during the 
third year after early difficulties to generate staff interst. 

The appointment of two coordinators at this level improved measurably the enthusiasm 
for career education. Local control and joint decision making at the district level 
has also contributed positively. 

Of note is the fact that career exploratory students in the control school scored as 
well as students in the area served by Project VIGOR. Ffowever, it should also be 
noted that ftroject VIGOR had successfully brou^t career education to die explora- 
tory level and that accordingly, the Project should not be faulted for the fact that 
no difference was reported between control and Project districts. 

III - Component 20- Guidance 

Guidaiu:e is still not considered a strong support service or system for teachers 
and learners at grades 1-6 level. 

At the grade 7-8 level (mid-schools) the guidance programs seems to be more com- 
plete and supportive of career education with the single exception of planning the 
immediate next step after graduation. This might be because both mid-school 
counselors and teachers are leaving these kind of decision making steps to the 
junior and senior building counselors. 

At grades 9-10, the counseling impact has increased significantly according to the 
data. Counselors indicate that the service is available, but is used on an informal 
basis. Students indicate more use of counselors than the coimselors indicate they 
are providii^ help. 

At grades 11-12 (the senior high school building) respondents are ver>' guidance 
conscious and most of the program is operative. 

Like most guidance departments, this one still requires more resources. Some 
specifics, such as test materials, career centered supplies, and career inventory 
evaluation methods should be supplied for these career education programs, especially 
at the earlier grade levels. 

In general, it ^^pears that from the standpoint of the guidance role in the career . 
education program development area, career education is seen less as an isolate 
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and more as a trend over last year. There is probably no better vehicle 
existing within the present school system than the guidance and counseling 
support service effort to accomplish the goal of infusing the career education 
theme across many leamii^ areas, 

IV - Component 30 - Curriculum 

Findings of third -year (Section I) evaluation indicate that more teachers are 
beginning to integrate career education concepts into present instrr.ctional areas 
than was found a year ago. This is particularly true at the senior building level. 

The integration of career development concepts was found most in evidence at the 
elementary level. Every teacher interviewed was able to identify strategies 
and methods he or she was using to capture the career theme in early childhood 
learning programs. 

There is a noticeable increase in the amount and variety of activities over the past 
year at the mid-school and junior building levels. Teachers at this level generally 
appear to be aware of the need for career development relationships and exploratory 
activities. The extent to which implementation has occured, however, is not as 
great as at other levels. 

There appears to be a definite trend throughout the system to modify existing 
curriculum to include the career development process. Teachers seem to be 
attuned to the idea that career education is not "teach different things", but is 
rather "teach differently". 

It appears that the career education theme is having only a minor influence on the 
general curriculum and that in some levels, particulary grades 9-10, tiiere will 
need to be more staff development, staK awareness through in-service, and 
orieneation to a central concept before the general curriculum and basic subjects 
will be affected by the career development theme. 

V- Component 40-Vocational Clusters 

The occiq)ational cluster program at the senior building, grades 11-12 has been 
planned, staffed and implemented with provision of special facilities, input from 
additional staff and support by the Rroject VIGOR effort. 

Subject matter (non-cluster) instructors were less enthusiastic about the cluster 
program development and contributed limited information and remarks through 
interviews. Other teachers gave meager or no answers suggesting lack of articula- 
tion with other than cluster classes and that generally their students were not in 
cluster classes or they were not too concerned about relating these two types of classe??* 
Cluster teachers seemed to be enthusiastic about this particular area, which can be 
attributed » in part, to their particular role in it. 

This appears to be a mjaor strength of the program; evidence the high interest level 
and nuniber of participants which view their cluster training as relevant. ( See 
Section I - page 37.) 
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VI - Component 50 - Work Experience 

It appears that while the cooperative work experience dimension of the program 
has been one of the bright spots and is an ongoing and successful activity, it can 
use strengthening at the 11-12 grade level to include even more students and some 
modification and expansion in order to provide die kinds of in-depth career e3q)lora- 
tory activities that are needed by learners in grades 9 and 10. (See Section I, 
page 38 for additional information and summary of findings). 

VII - Component 60 - Articulation 

(See Section I, page 38. The same general findings related in Section I apply for 
tile three-year evaluation report in this instance). 

Summary of Findings 

From the activities conducted uiider Project VIGOR, we know that: 

1. The District has a positive feeling about career education. This belief is 
measured against an early resistance on the part of many to keep vocational 
education out of the David Douglas School EHstrict. 

2. Students are now learning skills for jobs traditionally reserved for "the 
other sex", or for "other peoples* kids". 

3. Adults can now enter the buildiiigs without immediately becoming suspect. 
The sight of a parent or other adult in the building in tiie past meant that a 
crisis existed. Now it goes almost unnoticed. 

4. Credit toward graduation is now being given for activities which take place 
off campus, brought about by an agreement between the District and the 
community. - 

5. Many classes are now conducted exclusively off campus, using the resources 
of the community. 

6. High school level training is now relevant for a majority of students. (See 
Section I). 

7. Teachers are becoming more involved in and committed to career education. 

8. Noticeable advancements have been made in development of career aware- 
ness and exploratory programs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Several important conslusions can be drawn from the findings and from information 
synthesized and reported heretofore and in Section I. 

•1. Many of the resources of Project ^IGQ^JY^^^ dissipated across a broadly diversified 
front , llie District, through Project VIGOR, failed to produce a visible operational 
plan which would maximize the limited resources available to it. It depended largely 
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on the initiative and skills of its staff to make the best possible use of resources. 
This It did, but to maximize resources would have required a detailing of direction 
and outcome. The Project operated for three years under a design which can best 
be described a "reaction to action"; e.g.; the schools act and the Project reacts 
and vice versa. Project staff were forced to operate under this type of structure 
for a variety of reasons. There existed nowhere in the district a plan which 
identified specific products to be achieved. The project proposal was of course, 
the plan, but its failing was in its lack of provision for the limited capacity or 
inability of staff personnel to organize and direct its resources in rhe most effi- 
cient manner possible. As is so often the cas^ with projects of thi6 nature, no 
administrative staff training or inservice was provided for. 

The goals and objectives were apparently conciously set down in loosely worded 
phrases for the express purpose of allowing local school personnel to interpret 
each in its own way and then prescribe programs according to that iaterpretatlon. 

It is important at this juncture to note the progress that took place later in the 
Project as staff learned, the hard way, the techniques of management and orjraniza- 
tlon. Each year demonstrated new achievements due to better organization. The 
goals and objectives stated following represent the most precise statement of what 
was to happen and yet they deal primarily with activities, leaving unanswered the 
question: -To what end? To what end v/as Project VIGOR to develop a comprehen- 
sive career education program for students in grades 1 through 14, and what con- 
stitutes a "comprehensive" program? 

Specifically, the questions can be enumerated against the listed goals and objectives, 
thus: To what end will students?: 

1. Demonstrate characteristics of a viable work attitude. 

2. Identify themselves and their personal characteristics in relationship to 
their future as wage earners. 

3. Use resources of vocational information constantly in the process of 
vocational goal setting. 

4. Recognize the relevancy of general curriculum experiences (English, math, 
science, social studies) to future employment. 

5. Demonstrate skills and knowledges accrued from courses which relate to 
vocational education at later grades. 

6. Demonstrate skills and knowledges demanded for entry employment in jobs 
which have common characteristics and which belong to a family of vocations. 
(Vocational clusters) 

7. Transfer general curriculum tool skills (reading, writing, computation, 
scientific concepts, etc.) because of a recognition of their relevancy to 
vocational experiences. 

8. Elect further vocational training after high school. 
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9, Perform satisfactorily in the community, under school supervision, work 
experience assignments related to classroom instruction. 

10. Complete at least four years of high school by not droppii^ out. 
To V'hat end will the project?: 

1. Provide awareness and exploratory opportunities, and derronstrate 
school's relativity to life programs for students in grades 1 ^hrough 6, 

2. Provide a specific class evperience, grades 7 through 9, enrolling all 
students which will claxify the role of the worker, employer, govern- 
ment and community in the world of work and which will present sources 
of vocational Information. 

3. Provide an integrated career guidance program, grades 1 through 14. 

4. Provide specific courses in the general curriculum which emphasize 
their relevancy to future vocations and job needs by Identifying activities 
and materials which emanate from student vocational goals and objectives. 

5. Organize patterns of related courses which If elected by students will 
provide basic understanding and skills necessary for more specific 
vocational training. 

6. Develop program, staff, training models, facilities for vocational 

cluster experiences by the end of three years for approximately 800 eleventh 
and twelfth graders each year. 

7. Articulate all program components through the community college level. 

8. Provide meaningful on-the-job work experiences which relate to vocational 
Interests and training for approximately 800 high school students. 

9. Create, design, and Implement a follow-up study of high school graduates 
for continued program Improvement and expansion as well as evaluative 
data. 

Are these activities Important and do they relate In their effort to achieve a common 
outcome? For example. Is the end (1) job placement; (2) maintenance of family units; 
or (3) Individuals who can think and make a decision? Or, Is the end something else 
entirely? While answers to these questions were difficult to find, there was positive 
direction provided l>y these statements. 

The question as to what end was the direction provided, was apparently left unanswered. 
It is unclear whether the decision to leave It unanswered was a conscious or an 
unconscious one. R^ardless, the fact that the question was not answered In a state- 
ment of desired ends (products), (that is, a plan) resulted in a dissipation of resources. 

2. Project VIGOR had a disproportionate emjphasls on career cluster programs which 
resulted in a suppression ot career awareness and exploratory progrsmis. There is 
substantial evidence to support this finding. 
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First, the project proposal was prepared by individuals from the secondary level only* 
Their orientation was program development at the high school level and the degree 
of specificity which described activities at that level was in marked contrast to the 
degree of speclflcity at the career awareness and exploratory levels. 

Second, the dollars available for career awareness and exploratory levels were 
non-existent during the first year of the program, then vere awarded on the basis 
of special grants the second year and by categorical grants the third year. In no case 
did the total amount of dollars going to awareness and e^loratory programs exceed 
a token amount. 

Third, Project VIGOR efforts to direct career education at the awareness and e^qplora* 
tory level during the first two years were secondary to efforts at the career cluster 
level, often meeting with failure because of Inexperience with operations at that level. 
It was only after the appointment of building coordinators at these levels that evidence of 
career education activities began to surface. To the credit of Rroject VIGOR staff, the 
effort to establish a connection at the awareness and exploratory level, was Increasing. 

Finally, the per pupil e3q)endlture at the awareness and exploratory level was dwarfed 
by per pupil expenditures at the cluster level. The apparent over-emphasis on career 
cluster program development produced questions and concerns which often led to 
resentments among administrators at the earlier levels, which resulted In a slowly 
developed awareness and exploratory programs. 

3. Career Education at the awareness and e3q)loratory level Is not new. Career education as 
presented to staff at the awareness and exploratory levels was process oriented anci 

not substantially a new intervention. However, Project VIGOR was operative, for the 
most part, under state concepts of career education, which are yet to be tested as 
valid. The Project was also operating without the aid of guidelines or resource 
specialists. The goals of the Project provide evidence of the fact that career education 
was being presented as a series of activities without an Identified end product. (See 
earlier statements of goals and objectives). 

Teacher reaction originally was one of suspicion and uncertainty, primarily because 
many saw It as an addition to already heavy teaching loads. However, as teachers 
began to experience career education, the response was that "career education 
Is not new, we have been dolpg It for years**. They held this opinion because 
career education often manifested Itself In the form of field trips and like activities. 
The only thing that had changed was the name. The process had not, althc*tgh 
one administrator described this difference; **we used to go on field trips \ the 
cookie factory to see how cookies were made, and at the end of the day vve got 
the cookie. Now we go to the cookie factory and look at the people who make the 
cookie and we still get the cookie at the end of the day. ** 

On the surface, the career education concept presents a *l)usiness as usual** theme. 
However, through the persistence of Project VIGOR staff, building staff began to 
explore more fully the possibilities presented through this Project. Suspicion turned 
to interest and Interest to career related activities. 

4. Project VIGOR staff was lne3q)erlenced In techniques of management organization and 
data collection . Like many Projects throughout the United States, it wm difficult to 
organize and operate at the same time. It appeared diat because of the relatively 
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slow beginning and the accelerated pace which characterized the final year of the 
project, i¥oject personnel were forced to develop needed skills as they progressed. 
This they did successfully. Much of what was accomplished, administratively, had 
to be by trial and error. 

Had project staff been trained In techniques of district wide organization, data 
collection and administration, the accomplishments of Ptoject VIGOR could have 
probably have been accelerated. For example, second year effons >vlth career 
awareness and e^loratt)ry programs were not a desire to suitress efforts, but 
rather reflected not knowlqg how to go about Integrating those areas with Rroiect 
VIGOR. 



However, in spite of problems related to management and organization, Rroject 
VIGOR accomplishments were major. 

Project VIGOR transportability Is weakened for want of documentation. There are 
essentially two steps in the area of documentation that would assist in the replication 
of the Ftoject. First, is the failure of schools to maintain logs (some maintained 
35 mm slide records, but tfils Is less than satisfactory for v ansportablllty). Second, 
staff were not trained In data collection procedures, so that data collection could 
take place at each level. 

Project VIGOR events and activities were reasonably well accounted for in reports. 

Project VIGOR was process rather tfian product oriented. Project VIGOR has con- 
ducted, and been responsible for the conduct of, career education activities and yet 
no where was It made evident to what end the activities were to be conducted. 

It is difficult to fault Project VIGOR for encouragli^ staff and students to become, 
involved in these activities for they represent, in a composite, the State career 
education concept. 

At the career awareness level students are to become aware of jcbs; at the career 
e)q>loratory level they are to learn about jobs; and, at the career cluster level, they 
are to learn job skills after selectlpg a cluster class of interest. Is the end product 
to secure the job and apply the skills learned? Or, is It broader, encompassli^ the 
life roles, and allowing the student to assume his role In society? Or, Is the end 
product to train Individuals to make decisions about themselves? Or, is it a com* 
blnation of all diese? Just what is It that a student will be able to do after beiqg 
exposed to career education diat he could not do before? And, Is what he can do, w 
a result of career education. Important? 

The single most Important conclusion reached In the evaluation is that the activities 
in which students were engaged were leading toward someth^qg, but It was never 
made clear what It was that was belqg sought. The Implication Is that career 
education is a means to some end. It Is enviously not a panacea for provldipg 
students with what they need to make decisions about jobs, as there yet Is no 
evidence that students are making better choices about jobs than students who haven't 
e3q)erlenced career education. 

It would appear that career education needs ftirdier examination and clarification at 
the state level before It can be "Integrated*' Into the traditional classroom settii^. 
When integrated. It appears to lose viribillty. Career education advocates contend 
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Aat career educadon ought io be integrated and yet remain visible. Classroom 
teachers suggest integration results in a loss of visibUity because it is, in fact, 
nothing new". It only represents the renamii« of traditional classroom activities. 

When analyzed, field trips, resource speakers and otfier special leamii^ events, 
which are a part of career education today, all have a historical base. 

What then is new about career education— it has more of an interest in the individual 
periiaps. This is manifested in primarily two ways: First, an emphasis on the 
cookie machine operator, radier than the cookie machine. And, second, an emphasis 
on self. 

To emphasize die oper-^tor over the machine, students are tat^ht to look lor people 
on field trips and i-etum to describe in writing, and discuss, what they saw. tEw 
is dien related to books read, speakers heard and odier activities conducted. The 
process is akin to any other data or infbrmation collection process. However, before 
data take on meaning, they must be analyzed, syndiesized and utUized in decUion 
makiqg. 

To emphasize self, career education includes self analysis activities like tin Gmeral 
Aptitude Test Battery <DATB) , U. S. Interest checklist (ICL) and odier personal 
assessment instruments. Again, die process is one of dau collection which must 
be carried through the stages of analysis, synthesis and utilization in decision makii«. 

It appears that there is substantial evidence to indicate diat teachers can take learners 
tfaroDgh die activities which produce the data, but rarely does analysis, synthesis 
and decision makhig take place. Evaluations have been conducted, to demonstrate 
the students ability to name Jobs, places visited and te^ts takm, but rarely, have 
we tested students ability to make decisions about himself. Career education appears 
to go right up to decision makiqg and then stops short of that product- -die abUity to 
make choices or decisions. 

Rroject VIGOR ha? successfully presented career education to die district as conceived 
by the State. However, from evMence presented in Section I, career education at 
the awareness and exploratory level is '1)usiness as usual". This was brought out by 
the fact that tbere was no significant difference between Ptoject VIGOR students and control 
students in career education related abilities. However, at the career cluster level 
die difference was significant. Eighty-four percent of Ftoject \'IGOR students who 
graduated from cluster classes felt their higti school trainii« was relevant; whereas, 
only 46 percent of control school graduates felt their high school trainii^ was signifi- 
cant. And, as a check on diese results, only S4% d Project VIGOR students in non- 
clusl«;r courses felt dieir high school training was relevant. 

Tt-i r^isUts graphically presented look somethii^ like this: 



1 

K-6 


7-10 


Traditional 


Career Education 




raditional (Ready for College) 



11-12 — -Career Ed (Decision Makii^) 
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S2[ll'i?^f'* **S!f '^'^^P* difference 

between now and pre-FtoJect VIGOR !• the f^t that career clSter enrolled 
studentt were fbrced (or aUowed) to make a decision. Whether they have the 
decltion makliv capabUities U not known; and. if they did, whether they woukl 
make the tame choice i^ln it unknown. 

CMPecr ctaater Programa add relevancy to high achool tralntiy for many studenta. 

«Wter effort raouia oe maoe to assiat atudenta leamlitt %e proceaaes of choice 
dIl2*f!^^c2lSL*Sij^^ including data collection, analysis aiw synthesia of 

RE00MMENDATI0N5 

It it evident that Rroject VIGOR haa produced aignlflcanc results. The continuatiott 
of career echicatUm tfaroqgh a District aUocation of $93. 000 for next year aft?5tt to 

Alatect. ft is In recognition of this support and the prospect of continued cliawte 
that die following reconunendatlons are made: 

maximize the use of its resources for career education 
thromh Ae development of an operational plan which identifies In precise 
measurable terms the change Oiroducts) belqg souriit throiwh career educa- 
tion, grades K-12. 

2. Hie District should Insure documentation of progress diroiwh the produc- 
tion of hard data on which aU can rely. This can best be achieved through 
the development of an evaluation plan prior to the beglunliv of the continua- 
tion effort. 

3. The District should estaUlah priority goala and objectives which reflect 
support for the career awareneaa and exploratory levels. 

4. The District should encourage die State Department of Education to 
examine and clarify the career education concept In terma of outcomes, 
and provide guldelinea and tralnlqg relative to newly defined concepts. 

5. Ftogram staff should receive training in die techniques of management and 
organization, data collection, analyais and synthesis. 

6. Ftogram staff should establish a decision making body on career 
education which Involves representatives from all levels. 

7. A greater effort should be made to assist students in learniw the 
processes of choice making and decision makii«. Includiiv dau 
collection, analysis and syndiesls of data for decision making. 
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SUMMARY 

There Is substantial evidence Indlcatlqg progress in career education at all levels 
In tile David Douglas schools. Progress at the career awareness and exploratory 
levels is less significant than that at the career cluster level. Further advance- 
ments at the awareness and e3q)loratory levels will require substantial in-puts of 
manpower and dollars from both the State and the District with control maintained 
at the local level. 

Much Is yet to be done, but with the support of tile district and the experience of 
the staff, the prognosis for the full development of a comprehensive career educa- 
tion program and system In the District Is good. Most, if not all, of this accomp- 
lishment must be attributed to the intervention of the Exemplary Project VIGOR. 
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TABLES OP RESULTS 
TABLE I 
OBJECTIVE I 

No. of Students or Statistical Test 



Eval. Plan Ref. Staff Percent Passed Type/Result 



I-A-1 


David Douglas 


Control 


David Douglas 


Control 


z 


f\ 70 


100 


90 


85.0 


88.9 


I-A-2 


100 


90 


59.0 


50.0 


z 


1.24 


I-B-1 


100 


99 


Id, U 




z 


0.16 


I-B-2 


100 


99 


66.0 


69.7 


z 


-0.60 
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TABLES OP RESULTS 
TABLE II 
OBJECTIVE II 

No. of Students or Statistical Test 



Eval. Plan Ref. Staff Percent Passed Type/Result 



TT A 1 

II -A-1 


)avid Douglas 


Control 


David Douglas 


Control 1 


1.40 
1.79** 


100 


90 


Scores 
X = 4.21 
<r = 3.27 


Scores 
X =3.62 
<r=2.45 


t 
f 


II -A -2 


100 


90 


78.0 


80.2 


z 


-0.73 


II-B-1 


100 


98 


17.0 


22.5 


z 


-0.96 


II -B -2 

AM. U ** 


100 






91.8 


z 


0.31 




significant % 


1 1% level. 
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TABLES OP RESULTS 
TABLE III 
OBJECTIVE III 



No. of Students or Statistical Test 

Bval. Plan Ref. Staff Percent Passed Type/Result 



III-B-l(iWih 


David Douglas 


Control 


David Douglas 


Control 1 


-1,68** 


ion 


Oft 


1.0 


5.1 


z 


TTT-A-1 


1 n 




100.0 




Expected % 
100.0 


III-A-2 


30 




100.0 




Expected % 
inn n 


III-A-3 


10 




100.0 




Expected % 
100.0 


III-C-l 










Expected % 
ou. u 
















**significant 


at 5% level. 
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TABLES 0? RESULTS 



TABLE IV 



OBJECTIVE IV 



No. of Students or 
Eval. Plan Ref. Staff 



Percent Passed 



Statistical Te? 



Vi r A t 

IV -A -1 


David Douglas Control 


David Douglas 


Control 




1.06 


97 


96 


85. 6 


79. 2 


z 


IV-B-1 


97 


96 


76.3. 


90.6 


z 


2.44** 


IV-C-1 


97 




19.6 




lixpe 
80.0 


cted % 


IV-D-1 


97 




32.0 




Expected % 
40.0 




**signif leant at 


1% level 
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TABLES OP RESULTS 
TABLE V 
OBJECTIVE V 



No. of Students or Statistical Test 



Eval. Plan Ref. StafJ 


P Percent Passed Type/Result 


V AX 


David Douglas 


Control 


David Douglas 


Control 


. Expected ^ 
iUU. U 


1 n 




oU. u 




V-A-2 


14 


60 


35.7 


58.3 


Expected % 
80.0 


V-B-1 


10 


H 


80.0 




Expected % 
100.0 


V-B-2 


97 




No. passed: 
29 




Expected no. 
25 
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TABLE OF RESULTS 
TABLE VI 
OBJECTIVE VII 



Eval. PlanRef. 


David Douglas 


David Douglas 


Statistical Test 
Type/ Result 


VII-A-1 


Total Enrollment 
1969-70 1972-73 

1000 1152 


Percent Cluster Enrollment 
1969-70 1972-73 

0.0 45.1 


z 


49.59** 



♦♦significant at 1% level. 
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TABLE OF RESULTS 
TABLE VII 
OBJECTIVE VII 



David ] 




David Douglas 


Eval. PlanRef. 


Cluster 
Students 


Non-Cluster 
Students 


Ifercent Dr 
Cluster 
Students 


opped Out 
Non -Cluster 
Students 


Stacistical Test 
Type/Result 


VII -B-1 


517 


872 


5.8 


9.6 


2 -0. 65 ; 
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TABLES OP RKSULTS 
TABLE VIII 
OBJECTIVE VII 



No. of Students or 
Eval. Plan Ref. Staff 



Percent Passed 



Statistical Terri 



VII-C-1 


David Douglas 


Control 


David Douglas 


Control 




3.70*' 


50 


33 


84.0 


45,5 


z 




94 




86.2 




Expected % 
80.0 


V 11 w All 

(Mastery 
test evidence) 


oo 




y*t» o 




Expected 

oO. 0 


VII -C -2111 

(No Mastery 
test evidence) 


36 




72.2 




Expected^ 
80.0 


















**slgnlflcant 


at 5% level. 
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TABLE OF RESULTS 



TABLE IX 



OBJECTIVE VII 

1 

i 



Efal. FlanRef. 


David Douglas Cluster Students 
Enrollment In CWE 


Percent In CWE 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 


VII-D-1 


7.42 534 520 


18.3 12.0 18.7 
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TABLES OP RSSULTS 
TABLE X 
OBJECTIVE VIII 

No. of Students or Statistical Test 



Eval. Plan Ref. Stafi 


r Percent Passed Tyoe/Result 


David DouRlas 


Control 


David CouKlas 


Control 


Expected % 


VIII-A-l 
VIII-A-2 


26 


26 


76.9 


65.4 


100.00 


VIlI-B-l 


10 




100.0 




Expected % 
100.00 




10 




80.0 




Expected % 
100.00 


VIII-B-3 


10 




100.0 




Expected % 
100.00 


VIII -C -I 


26 




100.0 




Expected % 
100.00 


VIII-C-2 


65 




100.0 




Expected % 
80.0 
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CAIBBK EDOCAIXON STODBNT SURVBT 
Gradt 3 

flMM ummt thm follovint quMtioot; 
1/ Vhy 1M thmt% no Mt tlM lilui you in tht vorldt 

2/ Miat do yott wtnt to h% Utor on la jour lift? 
3/ Wqr did you pick that? 

4/ Hov Mny Jobs can you naaa? List thas balov* 

5/ Pick any of tha tvo jobs you juat vrota doim and tall hov thay 
ara diffarant» 

Thank you vary wich. 
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Document A - 



CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT SURVEY 
Grade 3 



Please answer the following questions: 

1/ Wxy is there no one else like you in the world? 



2/ What do you want to be later on in your life? 



3/ Why did you pick that? 



4/ How many jobs can you name? List them below. 



5/ Pick any of the two jobs you just wrote down and tell how they are 
different. 



Thank you very much. 
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Document B - E 



CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT SURVEY 
Grade 6 



Please answer the following questions: 

1/ Name as many families of jobs (clusters) you would like to explore as 
you can. 



2/ What is there about you that made you choose these families of jobs 
(dusters)? 



3/ To which family of jobs (clusters) does the occupation of doctor 
relate? 



4/ What is the service performed or product produced by someone who is 
a doctor? 



5/ Can you remember some time when the counselor in your school worked 
with you (alone or with others in your class) about looking at jobs? 

YES NO If you said "Yes", please describe briefly what 

the counselor did* 
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Thank you very much. 
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DocuBent B - C 



CAREER EDUCATIOH STUDENT SURVEY 
GRADE 6 



Please ansver the following questions; 



1. Naae as nany families of jobs (clusters) you vould like to explore as 
you can« 



2. What is there about you that made you choose these families of Jobs 
(dusters)? 



3« To which family of jobs (clusters) does the occupation of doctor 
relate? 



4. Uhat is the service performed or product produced by someone Who is 
a doctor? 



5« Can /ou remember some time vhen the counselor in your school worked with 
you (alone or with others in your class) about looking at jobs? 

YES NO If you said "Yes," please describe briefly what the 

counselor did* ^ 
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Thank you very much. 



Document C - E 



CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT SURVEY 
Grade 8 



1/ What, briefly, do you plan to do during the next two years about your 
future career? 



2/ What is there about you that made you answer the first question as 
you did? 



Thank you very much. 
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Document D 



CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT SURVEY 
GRADE 8 



1. What, briefly 9 do you plan to do during the next two years about your 
future career? 



2. What is there about you that made you answer the first question as you 
did? 



3. Have you spent at least five days outside your classroom either working 
on a Job or watching how other people worked? YES NO 



4. What were the things you worked on or watched people working on when 
you spent these days outside your classroom? 



5. Could you describe where you worked or watched others work? 

Street Address 



(If you can't remember the exact address » try to describe near where 
it is located. "115th between Halsey and Glisan" would be enough.) 



Thank you very much. 
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Document V, 



Dan Dunham \ 

Career Education j 

Oregon State Department o( bducation | 

942 Lancaster Drive NE j 

SaJem, Oregon 97310 j 



-Return This Portion- 



Dear graduate. The following questionnaire is being given to a sample ot' 1972 graduates 
to help evaluate a program carried out by the Oregon State Department of Education. 
We would appreciate your filling out the information requested, detaching this portion 
of the stamped, sclf-addrcsscd* card, and mailing it back to us js quickly as possible. 
Thank you very much.: 

Please check one statement in each question that is most closely correct for you. 

A. . I am now mainly working full time 

1 am now mainly going to college (or community college) full time 

! am now mainly doing both 

I am now doing neither 

I am now a homemaker 

B. My high school studies were related very closely to what I am now doing 

My high school studies were unrelated to what I am now doing 
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Documnt F 



CAREER EDUCATION STAFF SURVEY 



Dear Teacher: The following questionnaire ia being given to a sample of 

teachers to help evaluate project VIGOR* We would appreciate 
your assistance by answering the following question: 



Please describe below an activity which was coordinated by 
your building coordinator and which dealt prlouirily with 
career awareness. 



Thank you very auch for your cooperation. 
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DocuMnt G 



CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT SURVEY 



Dear Studene: This qucstioniuiirc is being given to • sample of 

students In order to help us evaluate project VIGOR. 
Would you please help us by answering the following 
question: 



Please describe briefly at least one example ol your 
getting soM assistance by a teacher or counselor in 
giving you SOM alternative choices whUe you were 
planning your program. 



Thank you very much. 



DocuMnt G-T 



CAREER EDUCATION TEACHER SURVEY 



Dear Teacher: This queetionneire le being given to e sample of teachers 
dravn at random in order to help as evaluate project VIGOR. 
Would you pleaae help us by ansvsring the folloving 
question: 



Please describe briefly at least one eicasple of your 
having given a student some kind of alternative choice 
as that studtot was planning his program. 



Thank you very much for your cooperation. 
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DocuMot B 

CAREER EDUCAXiON STAFF SURVEY 



Th« following studrnts v«r« Mloet^d «t randoa «• purtuiag your cliwtor. Th« 
lafonution la being gathorod for cvaliution of project VIGOR. 

FImm consult your record book and dotondne th« aoat roeent date you have 
for a competency teat given to your atudenta for thia duater. Pleaae 
determine if each of the atudenta naned has reached a level of 75 percent or 
not on thia coapetency teat. 

By writing TES, it vill indicate that the atudaat haa aaatered at leaat the 
73 percent level or higher on your MStery test. HO vill indicate that the 
atudent has not aaatered at leaat the 75 percent level on your aaatery teat. 

'lease subait a copy of the aaatery teat you have uaed by attaching it to 
this page. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



NAME 



75 PERCENT MASTERY? 
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t 

CAIESR OXJCAIZOK. STUDENT SURVEY 



Dmt Student: 



W« mtm doing an «valtwtlon of eh* proJ«et that U folnt on In tho David Douglas 
District. Your mm was draun at randoa as having had work «q^iane«. Ue 
would appraeiata it if you would anawar tha following pair of quaations: 

1. Hava you baan of farad a work axparianca whila in this school? 
ns MO 



2. Uhara was tha location of this work aicparianea: 
Straat Addraas 



(If you do not know tha alact addrass, dascriba it to tha bast of your 
abUity. "Halaay batwaaa 112th and 115th** is satiaf actory . ) 



Thank you vary auch for your cooparation. 
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Dociant K 

QSSMSk EDUCATION STAFF SURVEY 



D««r CoimMlor: 

Ut ask your cooperation in aaaworlat tho following quostions m part of tha 
avalttttion that ia baiag don* of tha affaeta of projact VICOR. 

Plaaaa nota that you ara not raqttirad~to idaatify yoaroalf in any «fay. And 
aiaea thia quMtionaaira la bfing adainistarad by a nautral party, nooa 
of your aatwara will ba abla to ba idantifiad. 

On tho naxt paga, you will find 12 eoltama. In aach coltan wa would lika 
you to fill in tha followint: 

Uppar Block Vm » at laaat aiaa dustara that ara baing offarad at 
David Douglaa Hi^ School. (Flaaaa naaa aa aaiiy aa you 
can, writing ita a«a ia a diffarant uppar block aach tlaa) 

Middla Block— Flaaaa liat at laaat f iva occupationa rapraaantad by that 
duatar. 

Lowar Block— Flaaaa liat at laaat ona aaployMnt opportunity trand in 
tha araa of that duatar. 



Floaaa do thia froa aaaory. Flaaaa do not aaak halp froa aach othar. 
Plaaaa accept our thanka for your cooperation. 
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r 



Cluster 
Ntme 



Occupatior\8 
in 

Cluster 



EmployiQeot 
Opportunity 
Trend 
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Appendix C 



Limitations of the Evaluation 



The annual and three -year evaluations reported in Sections I and II were limited by two 
primary factors: 

1. Planning for the 1972-73 (annual) and 1970-73 (three-year) evaluations did 
not begin until December, 1972, or nearly half-way through the thiri^year of the 
project. This late start is primarily attributable to the lack of time availability 
during the fall months on the pairt of the evaluation team. The evaluators inten- 
tions had been to begin planning and design of the annual and three -year evaluations 
early in the final project year (July or August, 1972). However, the usual problems 
of asking busy people to reallocate time and adjust primary work priorities befell 
the initial effort. 

One particular result is noteworthy. The State Department staff team members 
agreed, upon completion of the evaluation, that they would not recommend that 
future efforts of this type be undertaken by the Department, that is, contracting 
as a third-party evaluator. Rather, they agreed, such efforts should be channeled 
to assisting districts and projects with on-going, formative assessment and evalua- 
tion planning and conduct. ITie time requirements are too great for an already busy 
group of professionals to be able to assign the kinds of time and work priorities 
necessary to complete the task in a manner consistent with those used to complete 
regular duties and assignments. Moreover, there was a certain amount of iiiierent 
"lack of objectivity" which tended to constrain the team members in responding in a 
true "third-party" fashion to a project with which some of them had worked during 
the previous years in roles other than evaluators. 

2. The most important limitation in working on this project was imposed by tlie 
lack of a carefully drawn evaluation plan in the project proposal or subsequent docu- 
ments. Although the team did e3q>end considerable effort to design a tight and 
useful plan for the final year's evaluation, this design was not taken from the con- 
text of an initial evaluation plan in the original proposal. Perhaps the case for 
initial pre -project evaluation planning and design can best be summed up in the 
following statement. The "ATP" project is a fictional title, to protect the integrity 
and identity of the project for which this statement was written, which, by the way, 
is a real project, currently undeirway in another area of the coimtry. 

Interim Report on Evaluation of "ATP" 
(A Typical Ptoject") 

The ATP project has failed. It is not because of a lack of contribution to the 
furtherance of career education that it has^ failed, for it has surely had its impact, 
but rather because it has produced no hard data which will (1) identify level of 
achievement; (2) aid in planning future career education ventures; (3) allow the trans- 
port of important advancements for replication elsewhere; and, (4) guide project 
personnel in its completion. 

ATP failed because it lacked the support of a properly constructed evaluation plan. 
For want of a plan, important data were not collected; for want of data, advancements 
are lost because they cannot be reconstructed and recorded; and, for want of advance- 
ments, the project has failed. 
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Evaluations are generally conducted for the purpose of measuring achievement. 
When constructed properly, the evaluation will indicate level of achievement and 
produce plannix^ data on which all can rely. When constructed improperly, or 
not at all, the project will be termed a success, widi no evidence to ^upport or 
deny this contention, and the evaluation will only rarely produce planning data 
which are reliable. 

ATP did not have a properly constructed evaluation plan. The result is that, 
to date, die project has been termed a success and, since there are no data to 
the contrary, and since project personnel view it that way, it 4f so judged. 

But it is not a success, it is a failure. 

The monies expended thus far for an evaluation of ATP have failed to produce the 
desired result. Empirically, the monies have been wasted, although there is 
bound to be some value in any well-intentioned effort. The fact remains, that 
an evaluation was called for and not produced. ATP is not atypical in its evalua- 
tive efforts. Projects such as this have all suffered ficom an evaluation conducted 
*'after the fact. " It is not intended that evaluations be conducted in this manner, 
but it hai^ns--and it happens because projects are allowed to begin widiout havipg 
a properly constructed evaluation plan under which achievement may be measured 
anid reliable planning data collected. 

To attempt construction of an evaluation plan after the project has begun is folly. 
In most cases, proposed project <d>jectives are not written in precise, measurable 
terms and, dierefore, require rewritii^. Since project peifsonnel ar^ heavily 
involved in administeripg the project, rewritipg objectives loses all importance. 
What is the sa3ang which gained such popularity in recent years* -"It is hard to 
remember that the objective was to drain the swamp, when you are up to your 
posteriors in alligators. " A prc^rly constructed evaluation plan would have 
reminded diis mydiical admiidstrator diat it was time to drain the swamp in order 
to avoid bei^g caught up to his posterior in alligators. 

To avoid evaluation "after die fact, ** die fundipg agency should have reviewed and 
approved a project evaluation plan before funds were awarded. Once a project 
is judged fundable, an outside evaluation team or diird party evaluator should 
meet with project personnel to: 

1. insure that project objectives are written in precise, measurable 
terms; 

2. design evaluative techniques and instruments which will insure the 
collection of reliable data from the beginning of the project: 

3. establish mutually agreeable means for havii^ the project monitored: 

4. schedule times during the project when the evaluators and project 
personnel can meet for interim or "formative" evaluation sessions. 

Finally, the fundiqg agency should name the evaluation team. Evaluation personnel 
identified in the proposal by project designers usually have either participated in the 
construction of the proposal or have been loi^ time associates of the project personnel. 
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In either case, they are rarely without a vested iuterst which may reduce their 
objectivity ratlpg significantly. 

The investment of man -hours to construct an evaluation plan prior to the beginning 
of a project will result in an overall reduction of man-hours expended for the 
purpose of evaluation. 

No evaluator desirous of doing a professional jcb can condone the method of 
evaluation which is so prevalent in projects today. And, no fundin'; agency should 
condone it by allowing it to continue. To allow continuance will r result in 
a less than professional evaluation by less than professional evalu j. 
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. PROPOSAL 
for 

THIRD PARTY EVALUATION 



PROPOSAL 
for 

THIRD PARTY EVALUATION 
of 

Rroject V.LG.O.R. 



An Exemplary Project in Vocational Education 
Conducted Under Part D 
Public Law 90-576 
Rroject No. 0-361-0055 
Contract No. OEG-0-70-5187 (361) 

by 

David Douglas Riblic Schools 



Proposal Submitted by 

APPLIED RESEARCH 
(RESEARCH COORDINATING UNIT) 
Career Education 
Oregon Board of Education 
September 6, 1972 



■m^^?"^!r ^T^'^^?,?^ ^T^ EVALUATION OF THE DAVID DOUGLAS "PROJECT 
VIGO R" PARTT5 nsmiPLlRTHOJECT' -i^Li^' 

A. The Oregon Board of Education, Career Education Division-Applied Research 
Section, - (Research Coordinating Unit) proposes to provide the final annual 
and total project third party (outside) evaluations of Project VIGOR. The 
evaluations will be performed for two time periods: 1) annual evaluation of 
the final project year (school year 1972-73) 2) final evaluation of the total 
three-year project (1970-1973). 

B. Major dimensions of the evaluation will include the following: 

1. Assessment of quality of educational products and materials produced, 
including course content, guides, audio-visual materials, etc. 

2. Impact of the project on the school system. 

3. Identification of objective indicators of student performance and/or achieve- 
ment at four levels: 

a. Elementary career awareness, grades 1-6. 

b. Middle school career exploration, grades 7-8. 

c. Junior high career exploration, grades 9-10. 

d. Senior high vocational-occupational preparation, grades 11-12. 

4. Assessment of specific current year efforts and programs of career 
exploration, namely: 

a. Project GOAL 

b. Occupational exploration "Cruise" program 

c. Junior building Career Guidance Resource center. 

5. Assessment of sttident achievement and/or performance, using objeplive 
indicators of performance, for each of the above levels. 

6. Assessment of changes in teacher roles, responsibilities, attitudes and 
knowledge of career education (using 1971-72 annual evaluation as baseline). 

7. Assessment of administrator roles, responsibilities, attitudes, and knowledge 
of career education (using 1971-72 annual evaluation as baseline). 
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8* Rrovide objective process and output data and information for the following 
project VIGOR components (as per the original project proposal) not covered 
in the foregoing evaluation dimensions: 

a. Component 10, Vocational Exploration, grades 7-8« 

b. Component 20, Vocational Guidance, grades 1-14, 

c. Component 30, Relevancy of the general curriculum. 

d. Component 40, Vocational Cluster Program, grades 11-12. 

e. Component 50, Work Experience 

f. Component 60, Program Articulation, grades 1-14.. 

Basic elements of the evaluation design will Include the following assess- 
ment components to produce Information for effective decision making 
based on evidence of accomplishment of program objectives: 

1. Context and Input e valuation -verify and clarify program goals and 
objectives at all levels and by each administrative, teacher, counselor, 
and student category. 

2. Establish evaluat ion perspective -identify assessment levels and establish 
evaluation purpose for each level according to the plan described above. 

3. Ev aluation descrip tion-determine evaluation requirements, timing, format. 
4» EstabUsh feasibillty and credib iHt)^ of the design. 

5. jnipj^e^mentat ion of the evaluation - initiate the plan, accumulate data 

and information, interpret and prepare reports. 
^* Evaluation-compare observed outcomes with intended outcomes, reach 

conclusions, render judgments. 

A major dimension of the 1972-73 school year evaluation and of the three-year 
project evaluation will be the design, testing and implementation of student-based 
data collection instruments at selected grade levels. A special effort of the 
evaluation will be the identification of objective indicators of performance for 
both student outcomes and project progress in general. Such indicators will be 
identified cooperatively between the third-party cvaluator and the IVoject admini- 
stration and staff members. 



Terms and Conditions of the Evaluation Contract 



1. The evaluation contract will cover the period July 1. 1972. through June 30. 
1973. A tentative time line of major evaluation activities is attached. 

2. This contract proposal is for the David Douglas Ftoject VIGOR, Office 

of Education Grant Number: OEG-0-70-5187 (361) Project No. 0-361-0055; 
an exemplary project in vocational education conducted under Pkrt D of 
Public Law 90-576. 

3. Evaluation will be conducted by the Applied Research section. (Research 
Coordinating Unit) of the Career Education Division. Oregon Board of 
Education. The evaluation project coordinator will be Dr. Dan Dunham. 
Coordinator of Applied Research. Other Oregon Board of Education 
personnel directly involved in the evaluation will include: Don Gilles. 
Coordinator. Program Development and Evaluation; Tom Williams. 
Specialist. Exploratory Programs; Curt Rehn, Specialist. Applied 
Research, and other staff specialists from the Oregon Board of Education. 

4. In addition to the above personnel, certain individuals possessing 
expertise in specific aspects of evaluation, including statistical design, 
data synthesis and interpretation, test instrument development, etc.. 
will be contracted by the third party evaluator. 

5. A proposed budget for the evaluation contract totaling $6925. 00 is 
attached. 
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APPENDIX E 



PRELIMINARY FOLLOH-UP 
Seniors 1972 




PRRLIMI»A-»Y POLLOV^-UP 
Seniors *72 



On Maor 8, 1972, a Preliminary Pollow-up Porn was civen in the 
Senior Reg Room at liavid louclas Hich School to all seniors present. 
The Survey Pbras had been delivered personally to all Reg Roon teachers 
with an instruction sheet on Ilay 4, 1972. On Kay 8, Survey Porras were 
Miled to early-craduation Juniors and to Seniors who did not have 
Reg Rooms. On Kay 12, Survey Poras were mailed to all those Seniors 
who had been absent the day the Survey was administered. Mailed 
Survey Porao were accompanied by a letter from Mr. Miller, the Hifih 
School Principal, explaining; the purpose of the Survey. 

The Preliminary ?ollov;-up Sui • <y was given for three main reasons: 

1) T6 obtain permanent addresses on all Seniors for later 
Follow~up mailings. 

« 

2) To obtain infornation on what activities students thoucht 
they would be oncaced in after Graduation. 

3) To obtain students' ideas and opinions on their high school 
experiences* 

The results of the Survey were compiled by computer and by hand. 
When cxaroinins the Survey results, it must be kept in mind that they 
arc predictions and opinions of the students surveyed* The actual 
activities of last year's graduates will not be known until these 
students arc surveyed again in January, 1973. 

Jana Jennin£;s 

Student Pollow-up Coordinator 
David Douglas Schools 



Seniors *72 
Survey Results 

A90 students, approximately 70jt of the cla«^s of 1972 at tavid touglas 
High School I responded to the senior survey. 117 of these students had 
taken a Career Cluster Class at David Douelas. Results of the survey 
are as follows: 

1. WHAT 10 YOU TyPTCT TO Pr: lOIX VMS ?AIL? 









School Only1 • 




AS 


Work Only2* 




17 


Military Only 


18 


A 


School &nd '..*ork 


105 


21 


School rnd ?!ilj'tr*ry1. 




1 


HcuRCwifo Only 




1 


Houcov;?fo rnd ^'ork^. 


20 


c 






1 


HouKovnfo rinn School rnd V.*ork 


5 


1 


ether 


. Q 

^ 


? 




\ 


1 


TOTALS 


• 1 ^ v» 


100 



1. Total students expecting to attend school only or in combination 
* with other activities - 351 -.72;^. 

2. Total students: exjectin- to work only or in combination v;ith 
other activities - 211 - 43;^. 

Those students anticipating collccc expected to attend these schools: 









y*t. Hoo:i Ocr.TMr.iXy Coilr»-f» 






Portlr»jyi :;tr:to 'Tnivorfiity 


^? 


11 


Oregon i^-tnto '^uvor'ii'i v 




6 


l!nivorf::ly of Crc;-on 
















10? 



4« mVE Y OU TAKKy A CLUSTER QOmZT. IN HIGH SCHOOL? 
Responses were as follows: 









Yes 






No 






TOTALS 


.4?o 





WHICH osn? 

Those students who replied "Yes" to the above question were en- 
rolled in the following clusters: 



CLVSTra 


# SENIOR 

STUDTrrrps RrspcNiiirc 


.y srrna-? 
srJT.^:f?3 T=::r:^CLLTB 


Model Office 






InduBtripl Mechanics 


21 


52 


Diversified Cscumtions 




23 


Child Services 


14 


1^ 


Health Occupations 




13 


Pood Services 


11 


19 


Industrinl rioctronios 


6 


6 


Industrial Met^.l s 


1 


6 


TOTAI^ 


117 


133 



5. KHICH 0? T-r: so!;:i?rs ov t:^. lis? pt^lov oktf. you Ttr. most -{^lp in* . 

mflKlKG POIt YCUR rrA rCATIO:;? (selection of courses. pIrhs for coll. 
etcj 

6. tnflCH 0? Ti-TTS? SOU.^C T?S G?.'ir. YOU T;!!: !.:OST in? IN' PLA?;r.'ING FOB YOUg 
OCCUPATION'? 



Students could check as many or as few of the nine possible sources 
listed as they wished. Results were as follows: 



-4- 



con't« 


■Tx-r- — — 

CI-nCKED ?Y D? R^P0\r.^\"r3 




riucATTc::AL pla::i?i .vc 


CC CUPATIC!!-\L PL'. .T? 


souRcrs 






.■> 


fi 


Counselor 


\21 


26 


14 


69 


Friends 


111 


23 


11 


^2 


Parents 


173 


36 


22 


107 


Reading /'aterials 


83 


13 


13 


63 


Relatives 




7 


4 


19 


Teacher 


80 


16 


13 


66 


Yoursol f 




62 


61 


301 


Cluster ClnsE 


/.6 


9 


10 


ZIQ 


Other 


28 


f 


7 


32 



P:<r:PA:W YOU y3v h r'l'r^? CHOIO': C/jCUPATIO:i? '^^^ ' — i:-^:^^^^ — ^ 
Many Btudents checked more than one response to this question. The 
responses v;ere as follows: 





* * ^ • • • ... -*r\-.»L-» .) 


TYPI'S 0? TrfAIiri!;G/T:DUGi?TOV 


a 




Private Tochnicrl, Tr-^do School 


61 


12 


Appron"tico::hi r> ProT.'^'n 


21 


• /» 

-r 


Cormiunitv OoDc'-e lorreo 


9'> 


19 


/J--Yoar College lo'-rre 


1<5 


34 


?^nKte^ or tocton:] Pror:r??"i 


63 


13 ■ 


Kilitf^ry Tr-^ininr 


17 


3 


On-T}:r.--Job Trr.inir.r 


119 


24 


No Trainin-'T ueocod 


17 


3 


Other 


23 


6 



8, ip YOU AP.E 16 Yy;.\H3 0? Acr: or oij)f:?. pj'/zf you !>rGTS?n:^T=:D to yor:? 





CiniXJKFJ) :?Y - 






H 




Yes 


23? 


r 

5? 


Not Yet, ?ut T PI nr. To 


31 


7 


No, I Knn't Pl-n To 


11 


? 


T Am Not IB 


17? 


39 
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9. KOH EIE HIOII SCKOOI, H:<Py:!^IF.:.'CF3 in=!LP YOl' 





C!rcfTj: BY — fK> !>r3P0*ii:r!r?3 


WICK vr:j? 


so:r: h3L? 


LIT?Lr OJ? "0 




ri 




a 


* » 


u 




Plan Your Courses of Studv 




1? 


231 


60 


101 


21 


Look ?or A Job * 




1? 


134 


23 


272 


57 


Take Advantone School Activ. 


S3 


1? 


174 


37 


209 


44 


Loarn About Yourself 


130 


27 


230 


48 


116 


24 


Plan ?or Your 0::reer 


8? 


IB 


219 


/■;6 


170 


36 


Learn Solve Pcrs-or.al Probln. 


V. 


7 


17? 


33 


256 


55 


Prepare ?or Coll ore 


130 


23 


205 


44 


133 


23 


learn to Anprcoipte Art, etc. 


123 


27 


150 


32 


192 


41 


Plan Personal Finance 


5? 


12 


1/;0 


30 


269 


53 



10. 10 Ycu havt: a?:y fVGCT:n?io::3 as to !!Ci; 'vr. cai: f>:Af:? iric;-: nci^ooL a rroRE 
RELr/AN? a:d :n,p?UL !rcP7Pjy:::c:: ?or s:rLi:::?s? (ccnsidor classes, 

guidance serviccc, activitieg, etc.) 

See Appendix II for corr-nents selected from the Senior '72 Follow- 
up Surveys. These p-rticular comments were selected because they 
v;ere judcod to be representative, exceedingly well thoughl-out, 
and/or especially sincere. Kinor corrections in pimctuation and 
spcUxng v/ere rxtde on the typed coTu-nents for the sake of clarity. 
Otherwise, the coniments are quoted verbatim and in their entirety. 
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APPENDIX F 



CAREER AWARENESS PROGRAMS 



CHERRY PARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL - approximately 380 students 



Slides are available of the various career education projects in the 
Cherry Park school. A video tape of the communications unit produced 
by the fourth graders is also available. The following is an example 
of the career awareness activities taking place in the school. 



1st Grade - Family Unit 
Food Unit 
Post Office 

Community and School Workers 
2nd Grade - Policeman, Postman and Weatherman 

Dairy Unit 

Food Services 

Career in Crafts Unit 

Fireman's Occupation 

Careers in Drama 
3rd Grade ~ Sewing Uhit 

Food Services 

Construction Unit 
^th Grade - Bakery Unit 

Communications Unit 

Construction Unit - interior design 

Newspaper Unit 

Careers in Sports 
5th Grade - Food Services 

6th Grade - Unit on Grooming (Beauty Shop 6 Food Service) 
Workers on Elections 
Drug Unit 
Law Enforcement 

All Grades - Music Careers 
Art Careers 



Cherry Park's career awai^ness program is representative of those programs 
going on in the ten elementary schools in the David Douglas School Dist- 
rict. 



APPENDIX G 



STUDENT JOB CENTER 



ERIC 



THE DAVID DOUGLAS HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT JOB CENTER 



The Job Center is located adjacent to the project office making a 
phone extension available to the students in charge. 

Incoming inquiries from possible employers are handled by Diversified 
Occupation students operating the center from 11:30 A.M. til 3:00 P.M. daily 

Students both in school, grade 9-12, and out of school are 
encouraged to register with the center. When prospective employers call, 
the information is recorded and registered students* interests are matched 
with job requirements. These students are then sent on job interviews. 

Mrs. Clarice Roehm, Diversified Occupations instructor, and Mr. Pat 
Cline, Work Experience Coordinator, are the advisors for the center. 

The center was handled by a total of 11 students. They processed 
439 calls - recording in excess of 600 possible jobs. 623 students were 
interviewed and 208 students were placed in jobs that ranged fror* 1-2 hour 
baby sitting and one time lawn jobs to part time jobs that are resulting 
in full time summer employment. 

The Job Center has been a successful operation for student placement. 
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APPENDIX H 



AN EXAMPLE OF ARTICULATION ACTIVITY 



AN EXAMPLE OF ARTICULATION ACTIVITY 



The Health Services program is changing almost daily, due to advance- 
ment in space and medical technology. It is important, for this reason 
that articulation play a major role in program planning. Secondary 
personnel activity in state committees, periodic workshops and visita- 
tions to other programs will greatly enhance this inter-relationship. 

Articulation is necessary to prevent unneeded repetition of material 
on the program ladder. 

It is true that repetition is necessary, but only if education contin- 
ues. By working as a part of the Oregon Health Occupations Association 
we are able to communicate and share with secondary and post secondary 
vocational and/or professional programs. Through these efforts we are 
combining knowledge and expertise to prevent urinoeded '.epetitions and 
are using the challenge system to expedite the trip up the career lad- 
der. 

By close contact and cooperation we are able to utilize the work exper- 
ience stations in the community to their utmost with little or no 
friction. 



